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Editor-in-Chief’s  Note 


No  one  is  better  fixed  to  be  guest  editor 
of  this  special  issue  than  Professor 
Robert  Foulke  of  Skidmore  College.  A 
graduate  of  Princeton  and  Minnesota  universi¬ 
ties,  he  has  held  numerous  visiting  fellowships, 
including  Fulbright  Fellow  at  the  University  of 
London.  An  avid  sailor,  he  has  raced  and  cruised 
Midwest  lakes  and  New  England  and  Nova 
Scotia  seas.  He  is  sometime  Sailing  Officer  at 
the  US  Naval  Academy,  and  skipper  in  the 
Bermuda  race,  and  he  brings  a  vast  knowledge  of 


the  sea  and  sailing  to  his  scholarship.  His  publi¬ 
cations  include  the  book  An  Anatomy  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  numerous  learned  contributions  to  scholarly 
and  other  journals,  and  a  new  book  published 
this  year,  The  Sea  Voyage  Narrative. 

The  American  Neptune  is  pleased  to  bring 
this  group  of  essays  together,  for  they  contribute 
vastly  to  the  literary  heritage  on  and  about  James 
Fenimore  Cooper. 

Barry  Gough 


Guest  Editor’s  Note 


It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  the  literature  of 
voyaging  might  have  come  to  without  the 
sea  novels  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  —  a 
round  dozen  that  are  too  often  forgotten  in  the 
attention  given  to  his  Leatherstocking  Tales  set 
in  the  woods  and  on  the  prairie.  From  the  first  in 
1824  to  the  last  in  1849,  those  sea  novels  repre¬ 
sent  and  propel  stages  in  the  evolution  of  a 
central  genre  in  the  literature  of  the  sea,  both  in 
America  and  abroad.  Joseph  Conrad,  for  one, 
readily  admitted  the  shaping  influence  of  Coo¬ 
per’s  voyage  tales  on  his  life  and  work.  In  an 
essay  published  in  1 898  (“Tales  of  the  Sea”),  he 
praised  Cooper’s  “consummate  understanding” 
of  the  sea:  “In  his  sea  tales  the  sea  inter-pene- 
trates  with  life;  it  is  in  a  subtle  way  a  factor  in 
the  problem  of  existence,  and,  for  all  its  great¬ 
ness,  it  is  always  in  touch  with  the  men,  who, 
bound  on  errands  of  war  or  gain,  traverse  its 
immense  solitudes.” 

Like  Conrad,  Cooper  was  extremely  reticent 


about  revealing  details  of  his  outer  or  inner  life 
in  the  fiction  he  wrote.  This  innate  need  for 
privacy  is  somewhat  anomalous  in  voyage  narra¬ 
tives,  which  depend  upon  the  direct  experience 
of  the  writer  for  their  authenticity.  In  his  intro¬ 
ductory  biographical  essay,  Wayne  Franklin 
describes  the  causes  of  this  elusiveness  and 
develops  a  method  of  indirection  to  get  behind 
Cooper’s  public  mask.  A  detailed  analysis  of 
Cooper’s  name  change  in  1826  brings  together  a 
congeries  of  personal  and  financial  details  that, 
taken  together,  cast  light  on  Cooper’s  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  theme  of  regaining  and  recasting 
identity  in  the  fiction,  especially  in  early  sea 
romances  like  The  Pilot  (1824)  and  The  Red 
Rover  (1827). 

The  next  two  essays  tackle  works  in  which 
autobiography  is  much  closer  to  the  surface. 
Thomas  Philbrick,  whose  earlier  book  {James 
Fenimore  Cooper  and  the  Development  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Sea  Fiction,  1961)  established  the  context 
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for  all  further  work  on  Cooper’s  sea  fiction, 
focuses  on  Afloat  and  Ashore  (1844).  This  two- 
volume  novel  deals  with  the  adventures  of  Miles 
Wallingford,  a  young  seaman  who  rises  to  cap¬ 
taincy  and  ownership  of  his  own  ship  during 
years  (1796-1804)  of  burgeoning  American 
maritime  commerce  throughout  the  world. 
Philbrick  notes  many  parallels  between  young 
Miles’s  adventures  and  Cooper’s  own  experience 
on  the  Stirling  in  1806  and  1807.  He  also  as¬ 
sesses  a  new  realism  that  fuses  memory  and 
imagination  to  achieve  authenticity  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  pervasive  economic  theme  of  the 
novel.  William  Dudley  deals  with  the  book  that 
postponed  Cooper’s  start  on  the  Miles  Walling¬ 
ford  volumes,  Ned  Myers  (1843),  overtly  neither 
a  novel  nor  an  autobiography  but  a  biography  of 
an  old  shipmate  from  the  Stirling.  While  Afloat 
and  Ashore  imaginatively  projects  what  Coo¬ 
per’s  career  might  have  looked  like  if  he  had 
stayed  at  sea,  Ned  Myers  details  the  almost 
incredible  variety,  danger,  and  entrapment  of  a 
common  seaman’s  lot  during  the  first  four  de¬ 
cades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  outset,  it 
reflects  Cooper’s  own  early  experience  at  sea, 
but,  as  Dudley  notes,  soon  moves  beyond  that 
and  becomes  an  invaluable  source  for  the  social 
history  of  seafaring. 

The  next  two  articles  shift  attention  to 
Cooper  as  a  naval  historian,  both  directly  and 
indirectly  in  fiction.  For  the  decades  before  and 
after  publication  of  his  two-volume  History  of 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America  ( 1 839), 
Cooper  was  engaged  in  (and  sometimes  obsessed 
by)  questions  of  naval  history.  Robert  Madison 
looks  at  one  of  the  novels  that  grew  out  of  that 
interest,  The  Two  Admirals  (1842),  as  a  deriva¬ 
tive  of  Cooper’s  historical  research  that  focuses 
on  questions  of  legitimacy  within  the  English 
peerage  and  loyalty  within  the  British  fleet. 
These  questions  reflect  the  historical  context  of 
the  Royal  Navy  but  resonate  with  the  passions  of 
Cooper’s  tangled  naval  controversies,  both  in  the 
past  and  brewing  for  the  years  to  come.  The  most 
vitriolic  of  those  controversies  grew  out  of  his 
treatment  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Navy ,  and  he  soon  became  embroiled 
with  the  infamous  Somers  affair  by  association. 
Hugh  Egan  examines  the  behavior  and  reports  of 


the  principals,  Captains  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and 
Jesse  Duncan  Elliott,  and  the  acrimonious  ex¬ 
changes  of  subsequent  commentators,  notably 
Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie  (the  captain  of  the 
Somers )  and  Cooper.  Mackenzie  and  Cooper  ex¬ 
changed  verbal  broadsides  on  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie  for  five  years,  from  1 839  to  1 844,  and  sim¬ 
ultaneously  on  the  Somers  affair  from  1 843  on. 

Wayne  Franklin  addresses  a  biographical 
puzzle  in  “Cooper  as  Passenger,”  an  article 
demystifying  the  series  of  events  that  led  Cooper 
into  the  forecastle  of  the  Stirling.  Like  Dana  and 
Melville  after  him,  Cooper  went  to  sea  as  what 
Hugh  Egan  has  labeled  a  “gentleman-sailor”  — 
that  is,  one  with  enough  important  shore  connec¬ 
tions  to  insure  that  he  would  not  share  the  fate  of 
common  sailors,  those  whose  lives  were  con¬ 
sumed  by  shipping  out  without  any  commensu¬ 
rate  rewards.  In  “Images  of  the  Sailor  in  the 
Novels  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,”  Harold 
Langley  surveys  Cooper’s  many  extended  por¬ 
traits  of  common  seamen  and  assesses  their 
value  as  sources  of  information.  Finally,  Robert 
Madison  provides  a  bibliographical  note  on 
Cooper’s  extensive  nautical  writing,  much  of 
which  is  not  familiar  to  contemporary  readers. 

The  impetus  for  this  special  issue  came  from 
the  1996  annual  meeting  of  the  North  American 
Society  for  Oceanic  History,  held  at  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard  from  28  to  3 1  March.  One  panel  was 
devoted  to  “James  Fenimore  Cooper  and  the 
Birth  of  American  Maritime  Experience.”  Four 
of  the  articles  included  here  were  first  given  as 
papers:  Thomas  Philbrick  on  Afloat  and  Ashore, 
Robert  Madison  on  The  Two  Admirals,  Hugh 
Egan  on  Cooper’s  involvement  in  the  Perry/ 
Elliott  controversy,  and  Wayne  Franklin  on  the 
circumstances  leading  to  Cooper’s  first  voyage. 

Renewed  interest  in  Cooper  has  generated  a 
fuller  portrait  of  a  major  sea  writer  —  one  tal¬ 
ented  in  melding  imaginative  and  realistic  mate¬ 
rials,  dedicated  to  portraying  seafaring  accu¬ 
rately,  contentious  as  a  historian  of  the  navy,  and 
perceptive  of  the  fragile  relationship  between 
men  and  the  immense  power  of  the  ocean.  In 
Conrad’s  judgment,  “He  knows  the  men  and  he 
knows  the  sea.  His  method  may  be  often  faulty, 
but  his  art  is  genuine.” 

Robert  Foulke 
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So  much  of  our  history  has  taken  place 
upon  the  waters  of  the  world . . . 


Share  Our  Adventures , 

Sea  History ,  our  colorful  quarterly  magazine,  pre¬ 
sents  the  full  sweep  of  history's  affair  with  the 
sea.  We  also  sponsor  seminars  and  at  least  two 
educational  cruises  each  year  for  members  of 
the  Society. 

Save  Our  Heritage , 

For  over  30  years  the  National  Maritime  His¬ 
torical  Society  has  worked  to  save  endangered 
historic  ships,  from  the  sailing  ships  Wavertree 
and  Elissa  to  the  steam  tug  Mathilda  and  the  Lib¬ 
erty  ship  John  W.  Brown,  shown  at  left. 

Shape  Our  Future! 

Our  education  program  has  been  expanded  to  become  the 
official  education  program  of  Operation  Sail  2000.  It  will 
bring  the  public  beyond  the  spectacle  of  tall  ship  visits  into 
a  fuller  understanding  of  the  history  of  seafaring. 


Join  Now 


and  receive  a  special  gift  of  14  full-color  Texaco  Tall  Ship  prints  by  the  renowned 
marine  artist  Jim  Mitchell.  You  will  receive  Sea  History  for  a  year  and  your  support  will  help  the  Society's 
work  for  our  maritime  heritage.  Send  $35*  to  NATIONAL  MARITIME  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 
PO  Box  68,  Peekskill  NY  10566.  Or  call  in  your  credit  card  order  to  1-800-221-N1V1HS. 


*$15  is  for  Sea  History  magazine  and  $20  is  a  tax-deductible  contribution. 


Introduction: 


Becoming  James  Fenimore  Cooper 

Wayne  Franklin 


This  gathering  of  new  work  on  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  and  the  sea  may  serve 
to  remind  us,  by  its  special  focus  on 
historical  and  biographical  issues,  that  much 
remains  to  be  learned  of  Cooper’s  life.  I  want  to 
consider  here  some  of  the  reasons  for  our  rela¬ 
tive  lack  of  knowledge  of  Cooper’s  life.  More 
importantly,  I  will  probe  his  own  responsibility 
for  it  by  examining  a  single  incident  from  his 
early  adulthood  —  his  1826  decision  to  change 
his  name  —  and  its  links  to  his  persistent  fasci¬ 
nation  with  the  theme  of  identity.  Despite 
Cooper’s  apparent  volubility  and  crankiness,  his 
own  nature  is  elusive  and  slippery  in  his  works, 
especially  his  sea  tales,  which  seem  obsessed 
with  the  fluidity  of  names  and  essences.  In  view 
of  this  connection,  I  think  it  telling  that  his  1 826 
name  change  was  precipitated  by  Cooper’s 
impending  voyage  to  Europe.  His  first  venture 
on  the  open  sea  in  two  decades,  that  voyage 
reawakened  his  interest  in  sea  fiction,  helping  to 
turn  this  author  of  a  single  sea  tale  into  the 
preeminent  nautical  romancer  of  his  age.1  Laden 
with  private  meanings,  the  name  change  was  a 
preparatory  gesture  for  Cooper’s  imaginative 
reassumption  of  the  sea. 

Although  Cooper  popularized  fiction  in 
America,  leaving  as  his  legacy  not  only  the  sea 
tale,  but  also  such  enduring  literary  forms  as  the 
frontier  saga  and  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
romance,  he  alone  of  all  major  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  American  authors  lacks  a  serious,  thorough 
biography,  thus  remaining  both  unknown  and 
misunderstood  in  ways  that  Herman  Melville, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  or  Henry  James  do  not. 


Most  Cooper  biographies,  from  Thomas  R. 
Lounsbury’s  for  the  original  “American  Men  of 
Letters  Series”  in  1882  to  James  R.  Grossman’s 
for  the  second  such  series  in  1949,  tend  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  surface  of  his  public  career.  Most  of 
them  pile  up  substantial  summaries  and  analyses 
of  his  four  dozen  books,  seemingly  in  lieu  of  a 
genuinely  biographical  treatment  of  his  inner 
life.  At  the  same  time,  these  and  other  studies  of 
Cooper  wittingly  or  unwittingly  pass  around  — 
or  leave  in  circulation  without  controversion  — 
old,  unexamined,  and  in  some  instances  false,  or 
at  least  misleading,  characterizations,  many  of 
them  derived  from  essentially  political  attempts 
to  pillory  him  in  the  press  during  his  own  life. 
Where  one  seeks  the  rounded,  complex  person, 
one  is  likely  to  find  a  packaged  caricature 
drained  of  much  interest  and  most  blood.  Instead 
of  the  fierce  democrat  who  sided  with  Lafay¬ 
ette’s  effort  to  preserve  the  French  republic, 
supported  the  Poles’  effort  at  liberation,  and 
attacked  the  rising  oligarchy  of  the  United  States 
because  of  its  threat  against  the  liberty  of  the 
common  citizen,  one  finds  —  even,  most  re¬ 
cently,  in  Alan  Taylor’s  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
biography  of  Cooper’s  father  —  the  contentious, 
aloof,  privileged  aristocrat  whose  roots  lie  partly 
in  the  Whig  attacks  on  Cooper  in  the  1830s  and 
1840s.2 

Why  his  biographers  have  so  consistently 
failed  to  tell  Cooper’s  inner  story  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  tale  in  its  own  right.  Cooper  himself  must 
bear  a  large  portion  of  the  responsibility,  in  the 
first  instance  because  he  prohibited  his  family 
from  authorizing  any  biography  of  him.  Cooper’s 
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Cooper  as  a  young  man.  From  a  miniature. 

wife  and  their  son  Paul  appear  to  have  taken  this 
prohibition  quite  seriously.  Even  the  eldest 
daughter,  Susan,  who  produced  many  quasi- 
biographical  treatments  of  her  father,  obeyed  it 
in  the  sense  that  she  stopped  short  of  writing  a 
biography  and  never  allowed  any  other  writer, 
such  as  Lounsbury,  access  to  the  family  papers. 
As  an  unavoidable  result,  the  drifting  misinfor¬ 
mation  about  Cooper  continued  to  circulate,  nor 
did  the  somewhat  more  serious  labors  of  his 
grandson  and  namesake  dispel  it.  This  second 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  enlarged  the  family 
archive  significantly  by  re-gathering  dispersed 
documents  from  other  family  members  and  by 
purchasing  items  that  surfaced  in  the  auction  and 
autograph  markets,  and  he  edited  and  published 
two  substantial  volumes  of  Cooper’s  Correspon¬ 
dence  in  1922.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
undertake  a  biography  himself.  While  he  allowed 


several  writers  access  to  his  hold¬ 
ings,  none  of  them  was  able  to  use 
the  archive  in  the  full  manner  that  a 
definitive  biography  demands.  He 
also  was  the  source  of  some  “family 
stories,”  disseminated  by  them, 
which  more  recent  research  in  the 
archive  has  not  substantiated.3 

The  next  stage  in  the  story  began 
when  the  young  scholar  James 
Franklin  Beard,  who  completed  his 
critical  dissertation  on  Cooper  at 
Princeton  in  1949,  recognized  the 
need  for  a  thorough  biographical 
study  and  convinced  the  Fenimore 
Cooper  family  to  grant  him  exclusive 
access  to  the  papers.  This  was  the 
first  step  in  a  process  that  continued 
to  expand  with  each  new  accom¬ 
plishment.  Beard  soon  realized  that 
the  enlarged  archive  of  1950  was 
still  so  limited  that  a  much  more 
exhaustive  search  for  surviving  ma¬ 
terials  would  be  necessary  before  he 
could  begin  a  biography.  As  he  lo¬ 
cated  hundreds  of  new  items  through 
a  very  careful  survey  of  public  and 
private  collections,  he  also  became 
convinced  that  a  fully  annotated 
edition  of  Cooper’s  papers  ought  to 
be  undertaken.  Beard’s  magisterial  Letters  and 
Journals  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  ( 1 960 — 
1 968)  remains  one  of  the  truly  distinguished 
works  of  American  literary  scholarship.  Its  clear 
formatting,  nearly  perfect  transcriptions,  and 
detailed  annotation  have  made  it,  since  its  publi¬ 
cation,  into  the  nearest  thing  Cooper  scholars 
have  had  to  a  biography.  Indeed,  Beard’s  intro¬ 
ductions,  scattered  amid  the  many  sections  of  the 
six-volume  Letters  and  Journals ,  constitute  the 
best  Cooper  biography  ever  written. 

Those  introductions,  however,  were  neces¬ 
sarily  keyed  to  the  specific  issues  in  the  papers 
and  were  not  the  biography  Beard  intended  to 
write.  Nor  could  he  turn  to  that  project  once  the 
Letters  and  Journals  itself  had  been  finished. 
New  items  kept  turning  up  (the  total  now  await¬ 
ing  publication  is  equivalent  to  a  seventh  vol¬ 
ume).  More  importantly,  Beard  came  to  the 
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conclusion  that  no  such  project  could  be  brought 
to  an  end  until  Cooper’s  works  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  re-edited  according  to  the  rigorous  stan¬ 
dards  of  modern  bibliographic  scholarship.  Over 
the  decade  following  the  appearance  of  the  final 
two  volumes  of  the  Letters  and  Journals,  Beard 
assembled  a  team  of  scholar-editors,  sifted 
through  the  complex  bibliography  of  Cooper’s 
large  oeuvre,  sought  to  locate  all  surviving 
manuscript  materials  (many,  as  it  happened, 
were  held  by  the  family),  and  endeavored  to 
establish  the  relative  standing  of  each  edition  of 
each  of  Cooper’s  works  published  or  prepared 
during  his  lifetime. 

In  1980,  the  first  edited  volume  in  this  monu¬ 
mental  new  effort  appeared.  By  the  time  of 
Beard’s  death  in  1989,  twelve  more  had 
been  published.  Since  then,  four  others  have 
appeared,  for  a  total  of  seventeen.  Among  those 
already  issued  are  the  classic  sea  novels  The 
Pilot  (1824),  The  Red  Rover  (1827),  and  The 
Two  Admirals  (1842).  Editorial  work  on  the  two 
“Wallingford”  novels  of  1844  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  as  well,  although  due  to  the  hiatus  in  the 
project  caused  by  the  flagging  support  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  Press,  its  original 
publisher,  neither  of  these  nor  other  finished 
volumes  have  been  issued.  Work  on  The  Water 
Witch  (1830)  is  underway.4 

Beard’s  exclusive  access  to  the  family  papers 
clearly  benefited  the  scholars  recruited  for  the 
various  volumes  of  the  Cooper  edition.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  his  position  as  the  bio¬ 
graphical  gatekeeper  warned  away  several  of 
them  who  otherwise  might  have  undertaken 
biographies  on  their  own.  Many  of  the  items  in 
the  family  collection,  to  be  sure,  already  had 
made  their  way  into  the  Yale  Collection  of 
American  Literature,  to  which  the  novelist’s 
grandson  had  given  a  significant  bequest  prior  to 
1931.  By  the  same  token,  the  Correspondence 
and  Beard’s  Letters  and  Journals  made  the  great 
bulk  of  Cooper’s  own  scripts  available.  Enough 
material  remained  in  the  family’s  hands,  how¬ 
ever,  to  discourage  any  rival  attempt  on  the 
subject. 

On  Beard’s  death,  it  became  apparent  that 


the  chain  of  causes  that  had  led  to  his  singular 
authority  and  access,  causes  ultimately  linked  to 
Cooper’s  prohibition,  had  left  us  not  only  with¬ 
out  a  biography  (Beard  seems  never  to  have 
begun  drafting  his  long-promised  book)  but  also 
without  an  obvious  group  of  scholars  whose  full 
familiarity  with  the  manuscript  archive  meant 
that  one  or  more  successors  to  Beard  might 
quickly  emerge.  When  Paul  Fenimore  Cooper 
Jr.’s  collection  was  deposited  in  two  institutions 
(William  Cooper’s  papers  went  to  Hartwick 
College,  James  Fenimore  Cooper’s  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Antiquarian  Society)  shortly  after  his  and 
Beard’s  deaths,  literally  no  one  knew  the  extent 
or  scope  of  the  holdings.  By  1990,  strangely 
enough,  James  Fenimore  Cooper’s  prohibition 
still  seemed  fully  in  force.5 

Cooper’s  prohibition  was  laid  on  his  family, 
but  something  analogous  to  it  operated  within  his 
own  imagination.  The  lack  of  a  genuine  confes¬ 
sional  strain  in  his  works,  let  alone  overt  autobi¬ 
ography,  makes  it  difficult  to  map  his  inner 
terrain.  Elis  sea  novels  and  other  fiction,  travel 
narratives,  historical  texts  (including  the  1839 
naval  history),  and  controversial  writings  consis¬ 
tently  draw  on  his  experiences,  but  they  often  do 
so  in  a  fragmented  and  indirect  way.  The  case  of 
the  Wallingford  novels  is  in  this  sense  excep¬ 
tional.  Only  in  these  books,  and  especially  in 
Ned  Myers  (1843),  in  which  Cooper  “edited”  the 
recollections  of  his  former  shipmate,  did  he 
obtrude  his  own  memories  directly  and  substan¬ 
tially  into  his  tales.  Even  The  Pioneers  (1823), 
based  in  considerable  detail  on  Cooperstown  and 
the  family’s  experience  there,  reminds  us  of 
Cooper’s  elusiveness  by  its  setting  in  1793,  when 
the  author  was  only  four  years  old.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  general  pattern,  Cooper  the  man  is 
usually  absent  from  his  pages  except  as  the 
source  of  strong  opinions  that  constitute  him 
more  as  a  character  within  the  text  than  a  genu¬ 
ine  autobiographical  subject,  making  him,  in  the 
process,  the  easy  target  of  countless  armed 
antagonists,  from  the  newspaper  editors  of  his 
own  day  to  Mark  Twain,  Granville  Hicks,  and 
Alan  Taylor.6  Sensitive  as  he  could  be  to  criti¬ 
cism,  Cooper  (unlike  Melville)  had  the  tendency 
to  make  only  masked  appearances  in  his  works 
—  except  when  speaking  in  his  own  at  times 
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“preachy”  voice.  This  reticent  quality  in  the 
artist  probably  motivated,  in  part,  the  prohibition 
he  laid  on  his  family. 

Despite  these  unpromising  aspects  of  his 
own  self-presentation,  I  think  that  we 
can  gain  access  to  the  inner  man  by 
attending  to  the  nuances  with  which  personal 
issues  arise  in  his  writings,  thereby  supplement¬ 
ing  and  enriching  the  manuscript  archive.  As  an  v 
example  of  how  we  can  do  so,  I  want  to  focus 
here  on  what  may  seem  to  be  a  relatively 
straightforward  event  of  Cooper’s  early  adult¬ 
hood,  his  1826  decision  to  alter  his  name  —  and 
its  textual  adumbrations.  I  recognize  that  names, 
as  the  outer  means  by  which  others  refer  to 
individuals,  usually  have  very  little  to  do  with 
inner  meanings,  or  if  they  do  it  is  because  their 
associations  call  those  meanings  into  being  after 
the  fact.  When,  however,  names  are  expressive 
rather  than  referential  —  that  is,  when  individu¬ 
als  name  or  rename  themselves  —  they  may 
reveal  a  good  deal  of  inner  truth.  In  Cooper’s 
case,  I  think  this  is  particularly  true.  The  action 
of  changing  his  name  is  laced  with  autobiograph¬ 
ical  traces. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  was  born  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  on  15  September  1789.  When 
William  Cooper  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Fenimore 
named  their  youngest  son,  they  called  him  sim¬ 
ply  “James  Cooper.”  Not  until  after  both  of  his 
parents  and  all  but  one  of  his  eleven  siblings  had 
died  —  and  Cooper  himself  had  won  fame  as  a 
writer  in  the  early  1820s  —  did  he  assume  his 
mother’s  maiden  name  as  part  of  his  own. 
Responding  to  his  petition,  he  requested  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  which  eventually 
passed  an  act  permitting  a  modified  version  of 
the  change.  Cooper’s  1826  petition,  no  impulsive 
gesture,  had  a  prologue  in  Cooperstown  many 
years  before.  Young  James’  mother,  having  no 
brothers,  had  sought  to  ensure  the  continuance  of 
her  family’s  name  by  offering  her  youngest  child 
some  properties  near  Cooperstown  she  owned  in 
her  own  right  if  he  would  “take  her  family  name 
in  lieu  of  that  of  Cooper.”7  When  the  boy’s  father 
opposed  the  change,  Elizabeth’s  offer  was  put 
aside,  soon  to  be  obscured  beneath  a  rush  of 


events  that  began  with  Judge  William  Cooper’s 
death  late  in  1 809  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.8 

Tragic  as  Judge  Cooper’s  loss  may  have 
been,  his  six  surviving  children  could  look  past 
their  grief  to  presumably  comfortable  futures 
sketched  by  a  will  promising  each  of  them  an 
inheritance  worth  an  estimated  $50,000.  Not  for 
nothing  had  young  James  Cooper  remained  a 
Cooper.9  What  being  a  Cooper  meant,  though, 
changed  as  more  severe  challenges  arose  in  the 
next  decade.  It  was  not  entirely  a  surprise  when 
Elizabeth  Fenimore  Cooper,  long  in  retreat  from 
the  world,  passed  away  in  1817.  By  that  time, 
James’  oldest  brother  already  had  died,  and  the 
other  three  followed  in  1818  and  1819,  none  of 
them  having  reached  the  age  of  forty.  Because 
his  sister  Ann  had  married  Cooperstown  druggist 
George  Pomeroy  in  1803,  James  was  now  the 
last  of  his  father’s  immediate  family  who  bore 
the  family  name.  While  under  other  circum¬ 
stances  James  might  have  concentrated  at  least 
some  of  the  family’s  remaining  wealth  in  his 
own  hands  as  a  result  of  these  tragedies,  by  the 
time  his  last  brother  died  the  various  Cooper 
estates  were  a  shambles.  All  James  inherited  was 
a  mountain  of  debt,  a  herd  of  lawsuits,  and  a 
flock  of  nieces  and  nephews  requiring  love, 
support,  care  —  and  cash. 

Between  her  first  offer  to  James  and  her 
death  in  1817,  Elizabeth  Fenimore  Coo¬ 
per  had  returned  more  than  once  to  the 
subject.  Apparently  moved  by  her  arguments  but 
mindful  of  his  father’s  feelings,  James  ultimately 
offered  a  compromise:  he  would  not  give  up  his 
father’s  family  name,  but  would  add  hers  to  it. 
Because  Cooper  later  claimed  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  relatively  modest  property  connected 
to  Elizabeth’s  offer,  the  whole  affair  had  a 
basically  sentimental  rationale  that  the  deadly 
decade  following  1 809  might  well  have  buried  in 
oblivion.  The  real  challenge  for  James  Cooper  in 
the  1820s  was  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  rest 
of  his  mother’s  children  and  grandchildren,  not 
her  maiden  name.  Fie  sought  to  ensure  both  as  he 
struggled  to  keep  the  Cooper  family  and  its 
property  together,  although  he  mostly  lost  the 
latter  because  of  dismal  frontier  land  prices,  poor 
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foresight  on  Judge  Cooper’s  part,  and  prodigality 
on  that  of  his  children,  James  included.10  The 
effort  took  a  serious  toll  on  James’  health.  He 
suffered  a  serious,  permanent  impairment  that 
was  owing  partly  to  nervous  causes.11 

Despite  all  this,  in  1826  Cooper  decided  to 
act  on  this  suspended  promise  dating  back  in  one 
form  or  another  almost  two  decades.  He  peti¬ 
tioned  the  legislature  of  New  York  to  allow  him, 
as  he  described  the  idea  in  a  letter  written  twenty 
years  later,  “to  add  [my  mother’s]  name  to  my 
father’s,  and  to  use  both  as  a  family  name.”12  A 
tradition  among  Cooper  scholars,  running  at  least 
from  Mary  E.  Phillips  in  1913  to  Henry  Walcott 
Boynton  in  1931,  Stephen  Railton  in  1977,  and 
Alan  Taylor  in  1995  asserts  that  Cooper  wanted 
to  change  his  name  to  “James  Cooper  Feni- 
more”;  to  date  I  have  located  no  surviving  evi¬ 
dence  that  would  justify  this  view.13  Cooper  did 
not  say  in  his  1847  recollection  where  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  addition,  and  his  1826  peti¬ 
tion  does  not  survive  to  give  us  his  own  language 
at  that  time.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  his 
eldest  brother  Richard’s  example,  which  Cooper 
mentioned  in  his  1847  letter,  was  on  his  mind  in 
the  earlier  year.  Christened  in  honor  of  Elizabeth 
Cooper’s  father,  Richard  Fenimore,  on  his  birth 
in  1775,  Richard  Fenimore  Cooper  was  an  easy 
model  for  James’  own  rechristening  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  although  James  would  be  giving  what 
had  been  Richard’s  middle  name  added  weight 
and  meaning.  The  earliest  surviving  published 
evidence  on  the  subject  points  to  this  same 
conclusion.  The  New  York  Assembly  Journal 
first  mentioned  the  issue  on  20  February  1826: 

The  petition  of  James  Cooper  of  the  city 
of  New- York  praying  for  permission  to 
change  his  name  by  the  addition  of  a 
middle  sirname,  was  read,  and  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Sherman,  Mr.  Root,  and  Mr.  Huntington. 

The  wording,  not  yet  contaminated  by  the 
modification  of  the  request  eventually  insisted 
on  by  the  legislature,  clearly  indicates  that  the 
petitioner  wanted  to  call  himself  “James  Feni¬ 
more  Cooper,”  perhaps  intending  to  use  a  hyphen 
to  mark  the  combined  family  name.14  Shortly 


before  setting  sail  on  the  Samson  for  his  return  to 
America  in  1833,  Cooper,  in  making  his  final 
arrangements  with  his  British  publisher,  Richard 
Bentley,  wrote  that  letters  “simply  addressed  to 
me  atNew-York  will  reach  me.”  He  stressed  that 
“the  name  of  Fenimore  should  be  written  in 
full,”  adding,  “it  is  the  only  proper  way  of  writ¬ 
ing  my  name,  which  is  not  Cooper,  but 
Fenimore-Cooper,  in  consequence  of  a  law  of 
New  York,  the  one  being  as  much  part  of  the 
family  name  as  the  other.”15 

From  these  known  facts  on  the  issue,  we 
must  turn  to  the  question  of  Cooper’s 
timing  and  motives.  His  decision  to  act 
on  the  name  change  came  at  a  crucial  time  in  his 
literary  career,  in  between  the  three  early  suc¬ 
cesses  of  The  Spy  (1821),  The  Pioneers ,  and  The 
Pilot,  and  the  most  famous  of  all  his  books,  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans  (1826),  which  he  had 
finished  shortly  before  his  petition  came  before 
the  legislature.  Here  he  was,  the  last  and  now 
arguably  the  most  famous  of  the  Coopers,  seek¬ 
ing  to  soften  the  finality  of  that  family  name  by 
acknowledging  publicly  his  mother’s  claim  on 
his  allegiance  and  perhaps  his  identity.16  Al¬ 
though  he  would  remain  a  Cooper  all  along  in 
fact  and  name,  his  adoption  of  his  mother’s  name 
at  this  juncture  might  be  read  as  an  effort  to 
downplay  one  personal  past  in  order  to  play  up 
another,  thereby  achieving  emotional  closure  and 
assuming  a  new  legal  identity  reflective  of  his 
new  reputation  and  self-esteem. 

In  some  ways,  Cooper  had  already  played 
with  this  theme  in  his  Cooperstown  novel.  In  The 
Pioneers,  Oliver  Edwards  “becomes”  Edward 
Effingham  to  mark  the  resolution  of  longstand¬ 
ing  conflicts  in  his  family’s  past.  Like  Edwards, 
Cooper  was  about  to  reveal  in  1 826  that  he  also 
had  unsuspected  legacies  to  claim  and  a  new 
name  to  mark  their  legitimation.17  Similarly, 
much  as  the  character’s  two  names,  and  his  two 
personae,  show  a  marked  difference  in  social 
origins,  in  the  novelist’s  case,  the  common  name 
“Cooper”  was  easily  upstaged  by  the  elite 
“Fenimore.”  The  manorial  roots  of  the  new 
name,  traced  by  Cooper  to  Oxfordshire,  offered 
a  more  genteel  background  of  the  sort  for  which, 
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despite  his  conscious  democratic  ideology,  he 
always  had  a  weakness.  Given  the  “high”  origins 
of  his  wife’s  De  Lancey  forebears,  the  Fenimore 
connection  might  be  seen  as  soothing  the  unease 
he  apparently  felt,  especially  after  his  own 
family’s  misfortunes,  in  the  presence  of  Susan 
De  Lancey  Cooper’s  family.18 

The  more  common  strand  in  Cooper’s 
identity  was  definitely  real  —  unlike  that 
fictionalized  by  Effingham  in  his  mas¬ 
querade  as  “Edwards”  —  and  Cooper  hardly 
renounced  it  in  1826.  In  his  early  adulthood,  it 
did,  however,  suffer  something  of  an  eclipse, 
marked  by  the  name  change  more  than  caused  by 
it,  and  was  to  emerge  into  greater  clarity  only 
following  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1833, 
after  he  had  deployed  and  displayed  his  new 
identity  across  Europe  for  seven  years.  A  story 
worth  repeating  will  suggest  how  his  homecom¬ 
ing  undid  the  shifts  of  affiliation  to  be  traced  in 
his  earlier  experience.  When  Cooper  embarked 
in  1834  on  his  first  trip  back  to  Otsego  county 
since  his  mother’s  death  there  in  1817,  he  passed 
through  the  German  settlements  of  nearby  Mont¬ 
gomery  county.  Here  he  encountered  an  “old 
Dutchman”  who  answered  his  questions  about 
what  had  become  of  his  one-time  acquaintances 
there.  When  the  German  turned  the  inquiry 
about,  asking,  “Are  you  of  these  parts?”  Cooper 
replied,  “No,”  but  his  negative  was  less  sweep¬ 
ing  than  it  might  seem.  “No,”  he  said.  “I  am  from 
Otsego,”  then,  as  if  the  phrase  had  some  newly 
reemerging  power,  he  added  that  he  was  “a 
Cooper  of  Cooperstown.”  Cooper  continued  the 
story  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  his  wife  Susan  that 
evening:  “The  old  Dutchman  bowed,  eyed  me 
sharply,  and  muttered  —  ‘Ah  —  you  are  a 
Cooper,’”  a  response  that  Cooper  himself  wel¬ 
comed  and  even  cherished.19 

It  meant  so  much  because  Cooper  was  now 
about  to  reassume  his  old  landed  identity  and 
recreate  his  father’s  world.  He  would  acquire  the 
vacant  family  mansion  in  Cooperstown  that 
summer  and  begin  to  restore  it,  thereby  restoring 
himself  to  the  town.  He  had  wandered  so  far 
from  this  place  and  its  meanings  since  1817 
(and,  in  other  ways,  since  1826),  only  to  feel 


upon  revisiting  it  exactly  how  deep  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  it  was.  For  all  Cooper  knew  on  leaving 
Cooperstown  in  1817,  he  might  have  been  leav¬ 
ing  it  for  good,  and  he  set  about  remaking  him¬ 
self  and  redefining  his  identity  on  his  own  terms. 
The  1826  petition  to  the  legislature  named  him 
as  “James  Cooper  of  the  city  of  New- York,”  with 
no  reference  to  the  “Coopers  of  Cooperstown,” 
no  claiming  of  kinship  with  his  father  or  his 
father’s  world.20  In  a  passage  from  Notions  of  the 
Americans ,  Cooper  likewise  referred  to  himself 
as  a  former  resident  of  the  Cooperstown  area.  In 
his  book  of  Swiss  travels,  written  in  the  mid- 
1 830s  but  concerned  with  Cooper’s  experience  in 
the  summer  of  1 828,  he  offered  similar  proof  of 
his  inner  sense  of  where  he  belonged  in  America. 
Responding  to  a  Swiss  woman’s  humorous 
notion  that  all  of  America  was  a  wilderness,  he 
had  told  her  “I  live  in  America... near  a  street 
that  contains  eight  hundred  houses,  and  two 
hundred  shops”  —  in  New  York  City,  even 
though  his  only  dwellings  there  from  1822  to 
1826  had  been  a  series  of  rented  quarters.  The 
last  of  them  had  been  given  up  before  his  ship 
sailed  two  years  prior  to  his  encounter  with  the 
Swiss  woman.21  Cooper  became  “a  Cooper  of 
Cooperstown”  only  after  rediscovering  that 
village  and  its  deep  roots  in  his  feelings  when  he 
was  in  his  mid-forties. 

I  want  to  return  to  Cooper’s  motives  for 
acting  on  the  “Fenimore”  promise  just  when 
he  did,  which  are  nowhere  directly  stated. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  planned  European  sojourn 
of  his  family,  which  began  in  June  1826,  would 
keep  him  out  of  the  country  for  at  least  five  years 
conceivably  influenced  his  timing.  He  could  not 
have  changed  his  name  overseas,  and  when  he 
came  back  his  children  would  have  been  old 
enough  that  the  change,  intended  for  the  whole 
family,  might  be  awkward  for  them.  Alan  Taylor 
argues  that  the  legislature  may  have  suspected 
motives  tied  to  the  large  indebtedness  of  the 
William  Cooper  estate,  for  which  James  re¬ 
mained  in  part  personally  responsible.  Did  he 
hope  that  obscuring  his  original  name  might  aid 
him  in  escaping  his  obligations?  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  up  to  that  point  Cooper  had  not  so  much 
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fought  the  losses  in  his  father’s  estate  as  he  had 
suffered  them,  he  claimed  in  1847  that  he  had 
been  “extricated  from  the  law”  by  early  1 826  and 
no  longer  needed  to  delay  the  change  out  of 
concern  for  any  legal  confusion  it  might  produce 
—  the  closest  thing  to  an  explanation  of  his 
timing  that  he  himself  ever  offered.  Taylor 
rightly  notes  that  the  legal  troubles  of  the  family 
hardly  were  over  by  1826,  although  his  reading 
of  Cooper’s  claim  about  being  “extricated” 
probably  results  from  a  difference  in  emphasis. 
Cooper  almost  certainly  was  referring  in  his 
1847  letter  to  a  specific  suit  arising  from  his 
personal  debts,  which  was  resolved  in  February 
of  1826,  the  month  when  the  petition  was  filed, 
and  which  had  particular  relevance  to  the  change 
of  name  he  initiated  at  virtually  the  same  time.22 

As  he  scrambled  to  keep  his  own  finances 
afloat  late  in  the  previous  decade.  Cooper  bor¬ 
rowed  substantial  sums  of  money  at  high  interest 
from  lawyer  Robert  Sedgwick,  with  whom  he 
was  previously  acquainted.  The  tortuous  path  on 
which  the  two  thereafter  entered  need  not  be 
completely  mapped  here.  What  matters  most  is 
that  Sedgwick  managed  to  gain  control  of  a 
property  in  Otsego  county  that  held  special 
meaning  for  Cooper:  his  farm,  called  “Fen- 
imore,”  located  on  the  lake  shore  north  of 
Cooperstown.  Cooper  lived  here  with  his  family 
from  1813  to  1817  in  a  small  wood  farmhouse 
while  a  stone  mansion  they  intended  to  occupy 
was  being  built.  As  it  happened,  they  left 
Cooperstown  before  they  could  move  into  the 
unfinished  mansion.  Over  the  next  several  years, 
he  was  to  feel  the  loss  of  Cooperstown  primarily 
as  a  loss  of  his  home,  but  it  must  have  been  hard 
for  him  to  separate  the  intangible  meaning  of 
that  term  from  the  tangible  one.  His  father’s 
house,  occupied  by  his  mother  until  her  death, 
fell  victim  to  the  collapse  of  the  Cooper  estate, 
fetching  a  fraction  of  its  value  at  a  forced  sale  in 
1821.  When  his  own  poor  management  resulted 
in  the  sale  of  “Fenimore”  two  years  later,  his 
only  other  home  in  Otsego  was  likewise  torn 
from  his  control.  Sedgwick  was  a  sharp  dealer 
who  manipulated  the  interest  he  charged  Cooper 
until  it  was  technically  usurious  (and,  in  Coo¬ 
per’s  view,  actionable  on  those  grounds),  and  he 
engaged  in  practices  that  Cooper  thought  tanta¬ 


mount  to  forgery.  Cooper  fought  back  harder 
than  he  had  in  other  cases,  but  his  basic  response 
to  Sedgwick  was  profound  disgust  with  his 
ungentlemanly  conduct.  Part  of  Sedgwick’s 
sharp  dealings  involved  his  subsequent  sale  of 
“Fenimore”  in  such  a  way  that  it  yielded  minimal 
returns  which  did  not  cover  Cooper’s  debt.23 

The  losses  associated  with  “Fenimore”  did 
not  stop  here.  In  the  summer  of  1823, 
prior  to  Sedgwick’s  sale,  the  unoccupied 
mansion  was  burned,  probably  by  an  unknown 
arsonist  whose  grudge  against  the  Cooperstown 
gentry  led  him  to  torch  a  number  of  buildings 
that  summer.24  The  effect  of  the  fire  on  Cooper 
was  devastating,  especially  coming  when  it  did, 
and  may  have  solidified  his  sense  that  the  land¬ 
scape  of  the  past  was  inaccessible  geographically 
as  well  as  emotionally,  thus  contributing  to  his 
renewed  interest  in  the  promise  made  to  his 
mother.  His  eldest  daughter  Susan  recalled  how 
she  had  been  sitting  with  her  mother  when  her 
father  entered  the  room  in  their  rented  New  York 
City  quarters  in  July  of  1823  and,  without  a 
word,  handed  his  wife  a  Cooperstown  paper 
opened  to  the  account  of  the  mansion’s  destruc¬ 
tion.  Shortly  after  came  the  serious  reversal  in 
Cooper’s  health,  with  its  nervous  as  well  as 
physical  origins.  The  double  loss  of  “Fenimore” 
to  the  treachery  of  a  creditor  and  the  violence  of 
an  arsonist  was  deepened  by  the  fact  that  Susan 
and  James’  “poor  little  boy,”  their  first  son,  died 
in  the  month  following  the  fire.  He  was  also 
named  Fenimore.  How,  after  all  these  frustrated 
attempts,  was  Cooper  to  either  maintain  his  ties 
to  his  father’s  village  or  give  his  mother’s  mem¬ 
ory  its  lasting  embodiment?25  Changing  his  name 
was  a  more  durable  means  of  accomplishing 
such  ends,  one  no  one  could  steal  or  destroy. 

When  his  string  of  losses  occurred,  ironi¬ 
cally,  Cooper’s  tale  of  his  family’s  hopeful 
founding  of  Cooperstown  was  enjoying  great 
success.  He  had  just  managed  to  repossess  the 
imaginative  terrain  of  his  family  legacy  precisely 
at  the  time  when  his  legal  and  emotional  ties  to 
it  had  been  so  definitely  ended.  The  Pioneers 
was  a  slippery  act  of  repossession  which  mod¬ 
eled  one  of  the  main  characters  on  Cooper’s 
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father,  but  gave  this  fictional  judge  a  single 
child,  not  the  six  left  alive  at  Judge  Cooper’s 
death.  Furthermore,  the  model  for  Judge  Tem¬ 
ple’s  single  child  was  not  the  young  author  but 
his  long-dead  older  sister  Hannah  (named  for 
William  Cooper’s  mother,  Hannah  Hibbs  Coo¬ 
per),  whose  fictional  rebirth  expressed  James’ 
perpetual  sense  of  her  tragic  loss.  She  served  him 
as  a  fitting  symbol,  especially  after  other  trage¬ 
dies  accrued,  of  all  the  other  Cooper  legacies  no 
longer  available  to  him  except  in  cherished^ 
memories.  Cooper  “entered”  the  story  through 
Elizabeth  Temple,  but  he  also  recognized  in 
creating  her  that  he  was  perpetually  outside 
whatever  he  might  recall,  as  lost  to  that  world  as 
Hannah  was.  Memory  was  a  letting  go:  The 
Pioneers  was  both  a  re-collection  of  the  dis¬ 
persed  past  and  a  farewell  to  all  of  it.  Despite  her 
emotional  origins  in  the  two  Hannah  Coopers, 
the  character  Elizabeth  Temple  was  christened  in 
memory  of  Cooper’s  own  mother,  as  well  as 
several  other  now  lost  Elizabeth  Coopers  named 
in  Elizabeth  Fenimore  Cooper’s  honor,  including 
James’  niece,  who  died  as  a  result  of  burns 
suffered  in  an  accidental  fire  in  1811,  and  his 
own  first  born  child,  who  suddenly  sickened 
following  James’  move  to  Cooperstown  and  died 
at  the  age  of  two  in  1  8 1 3 .26 

Through  some  inner  logic,  the  young  author 
of  The  Pioneers  sensed  that  he  did  not  belong  in 
the  world  he  was  imagining  even  as  he  very 
much  wanted  to  bring  it  back  to  life  because  it 
had  meant  so  much  to  him.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to 
reinvent  it  with  himself  absent  from  the  fantasy 
so  that  he  could  dissociate  himself  from  the 
disastrous  second  half  of  the  family  tale,  lessen¬ 
ing  the  loss  by  lessening  his  prior  claim.  His 
recognition  of  the  loss  and  his  denial  of  it  none¬ 
theless  coexisted  in  his  imagination.  He  made  his 
heroine  distinct  from  himself  in  a  number  of 
ways.  As  if  acting  on  the  same  impulse  toward 
renaming  himself  that  was  to  surface  again  in 
1 826,  he  named  her,  as  he  did  his  first  daughter 
and  his  first  son  and  the  farm  in  Cooperstown, 
after  his  mother.  If  Elizabeth  Temple’s  self¬ 
naming  suitor,  Edwards/Effingham,  embodied 
some  of  James  Cooper’s  complex  emotions,  so 
too  did  the  woman  Edwards/Effingham  won  and 
wed  in  the  novel,  and  their  marriage  effected 


James’  imaginative  return  to  Cooperstown  as 
well  as  his  final  break  with  it.  The  drama  of  the 
plot,  including  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  effec¬ 
tually  expelled  Natty  Bumppo,  was  energized  by 
a  fractionalizing  of  Cooper’s  emotions,  which 
worked  against  each  other  in  this  fantasy  as  they 
must  have  in  reality.  How  could  someone  who 
had  gone  through  all  he  had  in  recent  years,  and 
bore  the  weight  of  it  in  his  weakened  health,  not 
feel  cut  in  two  by  it  all? 

When  James  Cooper  petitioned  the  legisla¬ 
ture  for  his  change  of  name  about  two  years 
later,  I  believe  his  intention  was  in  part  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  symbolically  move  beyond  some  of  his 
losses.  The  legislature,  as  legislatures  are  wont, 
gave  and  took  away  at  the  same  time.  It  allowed 
Cooper  to  achieve  his  ostensible  purpose  of 
memorializing  and  honoring  his  mother,  but 
insisted  that  the  past  dominate  any  new  future  he 
might  craft  for  himself.  It  approved  only  his 
assumption  of  a  largely  symbolic  middle  name, 
allowing  him  to  become,  in  effect,  “James  F. 
Cooper,”  much  to  the  petitioner’s  disappoint¬ 
ment,  if  not  anger.  Cooper  felt  that  no  one  ought 
to  know  better  what  suited  a  person  than  the 
person  himself  —  a  reasonable  point  but  one 
that,  as  regards  naming,  runs  opposite  to  our 
culture’s  practice.27  Cooper  could  do  nothing  in 
the  face  of  the  legislature’s  response  but  begin  to 
sign  himself  “J.  Fenimore-Cooper”  (soon  drop¬ 
ping  the  hyphen)  and  to  assert  that  “Fenimore” 
would  become  a  permanent  though  merely 
customary  fixture  of  his  children’s  and  descen¬ 
dants’  last  names,  as  it  remains  to  this  day. 

Names  clearly  occupied  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  place  in  Cooper’s  imagination.  One 
of  the  first  and  most  successful  practi¬ 
tioners  of  the  fictional  “series,”  he  created  as  his 
most  famous  character  a  man  whose  many  names 
keep  shifting  throughout  the  five  “Leather- 
Stocking  Tales”:  Natty,  Nathaniel  Bumppo, 
Hawkeye,  the  “Trapper,”  the  “Man  without  a 
Cross,”  “Deerslayer,”  “la  Longue  Carabine ,” 
“Pathfinder,”  and  so  on.  This  seemingly  endless 
sequence  of  sobriquets  tells  us  a  good  deal,  I 
think,  about  the  fluidity  of  Cooper’s  sense  of 
self.  In  his  art  as  in  his  life,  names  were  some- 
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Tom  Coffin  on  the  Wreck  of  the  Ariel. 


thing  that  could  be  deployed  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  serial  or  simultaneous  layer¬ 
ing  of  identity.  Cooper’s  own  experi¬ 
ence  had  proved  identity  to  be  com¬ 
plex  and  continually  shifting.  While 
the  most  devastating  lesson  may 
have  come  in  the  demographic  and 
economic  collapse  of  his  family  be¬ 
tween  1809  and  1819,  I  suggest  that 
the  emergence  of  his  unsuspected 
literary  talent  in  the  1  820s  may  have 
given  him  the  best  hints  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Having  seen  so  many  parts  of 
his  legacy  lost  or  challenged  in  the 
past  decade,  Cooper  discovered 
something  inside  himself  that  could 
help  him  recast  and  reclaim  his  iden¬ 
tity.  So  much  that  he  cared  for  had 
died  despite  his  feverish  efforts  to 
protect  and  preserve  it,  and  then 
something  that  restored  his  confi¬ 
dence  came  almost  by  accident  to 
him  —  he  just  happened  upon  a  liter¬ 
ary  career.  It  may  be  that  James  Coo¬ 
per  changed  his  name  in  1826  to 
celebrate  his  own  growth,  about 
which  his  mother  could  have  known 
nothing,  more  than  to  memorialize 
her  in  her  own  right.  To  become  a 
Fenimore  Cooper  was  to  recall  both 
parts  of  his  heritage  while  being  subsumed  under 
neither. 

In  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans ,  Cooper  had  just 
shown  a  continuing  fascination  with  a  kind  of 
ontological  indeterminacy,  stressing  how  people 
and  animals  and  things  and  even  places  could 
shift  or  reveal  the  complexity  of  their  shapes  and 
natures.28  He  also  had  made  the  last  of  his 
doomed  Mohicans  a  son  who  predeceased  his 
father,  as  if  the  plot  marked  its  author’s  own 
death  as  Judge  Cooper’s  son  as  well  as  his  seem¬ 
ingly  autochthonous  rebirth  as  an  author.  It  was 
strangely  appropriate  that  Cooper,  as  he  left 
Chingachgook  to  mourn  his  dead  son  Uncas,  pe¬ 
titioned  the  legislature  of  New  York  to  take  note 
that  he  was  no  longer  —  or  no  longer  just  — 
Judge  Cooper’s  offspring.  What  James  Cooper 
had  become  by  1826  was  not,  as  it  might  well 
have  been,  scripted  by  his  father.  How  different 


in  this  sense  was  his  fate  from  that  of  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  that  other  son  and  grandson  of  upstate 
wealth,  whose  art  fulfilled  a  parental  vision  of 
greatness  rather  than  amended  it.  In  the  long 
crisis  of  his  early  adulthood,  Cooper  derived  his 
identity  from  what  he  happily  discovered  in 
himself  and  then  by  application  and  faith  nur¬ 
tured  until,  with  the  mixed  connivance  and 
direction  of  the  state,  he  could  sign  himself  “J. 
Fenimore  Cooper.”29  In  that  signature,  as  in  other 
seemingly  minor  acts  of  his  life,  he  wrote  in  a 
kind  of  code  an  account  of  himself  we  are  only 
now  beginning  to  read. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Cooper’s  1826  name 
change  was  completed  just  prior  to  his  departure 
for  Europe  with  his  family.  Although  the  Coo¬ 
pers  had  been  talking  as  early  as  the  prior  fall 
about  going  to  “France  for  a  year  or  two,”  their 
plans  firmed  up  in  February  1826,  precisely  the 
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month  when  Cooper’s  request  for  permission  to 
change  his  name  was  laid  before  the  New  York 
legislature.30  I  think  that  he  submitted  his  peti¬ 
tion  just  as  the  family’s  decision  to  leave  Amer¬ 
ica  was  reached  because  the  change  of  name  was 
something  he  wanted  to  accomplish  prior  to  the 
planned  departure  date  of  June,  for  three  reasons. 
First  was  the  virtual  impossibility  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  change  while  overseas.  Given  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  present  intention  to  be  absent  five  years  at 
least,  Cooper  also  was  concerned  that  delaying 
the  already  long-postponed  alteration  until  they 
returned  from  Europe  might  then  prove  awkward 
for  the  children  as  they  grew  older  (the  eldest  in 
1826,  Susan,  was  just  thirteen).  I  would  argue 
that  a  more  compelling  reason  also  lay  behind 
Cooper’s  timing.  The  larger  sea  change  in  his 
private  and  literary  identity  that  he  had  under¬ 
gone  over  the  past  few  years  —  the  collapse  of 
the  Cooper  legacy,  the  mysterious  birth  of  his 
own  creativity  —  was  symbolized,  even  as  it  was 
literally  extended,  by  the  impending  voyage  to 
Europe.  In  conjunction  with  that  outward  voy¬ 
age,  the  renaming  marked  a  clean  break  with  the 
spaces,  faces,  and,  in  his  own  case,  even  the 
words,  the  names  of  the  past.  In  the  context  of 
the  European  voyage,  more  important  than 
Cooper’s  desire  to  free  himself  from  the  encum¬ 
brances  of  the  family  estate  and  his  own  debts 
was  his  wish  to  solidify  and  signify  the  new 
identity  he  had  forged  for  himself  in  the  midst  of 
—  and,  in  a  sense,  because  of —  such  adversity. 
The  sea  voyage  to  France,  his  first  crossing  of 
the  Atlantic  since  his  return  to  Philadelphia  from 
his  stint  on  the  merchantman  Stirling  in  1807, 
was  one  of  the  means  by  which  he  accomplished 
this  goal.  Another  was  the  concomitant  change 
of  his  name. 

In  life  as  well  as  art,  new  names  often  are 
useful  adjuncts  for  journeys,  perhaps  espe¬ 
cially  for  voyages.  Cooper  knew  sailors  well 
enough  to  understand  that  they  often  displayed 
the  merest  filament  of  a  connection  to  their 
pasts.  They  bore  a  cognomen  in  lieu  of  more 
telling  names  that  would  tie  them  to  their  land¬ 
ward  identity,  or  hid  behind  a  convenient  nom  de 
passage  by  which  they  could  be  known  to  their 


shipmates  for  the  interim  even  as  it  kept  the  past 
off  limits. 

Among  the  sailors  on  board  the  Stirling  was 
“Ned  Myers.”  Reputedly  the  son  of  a  British 
officer  and  the  godson  of  Crown  Prince  Edward 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Kent  (Queen  Victoria’s 
father),  Canadian-born  Edward  Robert  Myers 
was  known  as  “just  Ned”  on  the  vessel,  Cooper 
asserted.  When  signing  on  as  a  cabin  boy,  he  had 
veiled  his  brief  but  murky  past  by  resorting, 
Myers  admitted,  “to  sheer  fabrication.”  Other 
shipmates  included  “Big  Dan”  and  “Spanish 
Joe,”  and  two  more  men  known  simply  as  “the 
Prussian”  and  “the  Dane.”31  The  drifting  mari¬ 
time  population  was  full  of  such  dimly  seen  men, 
named  and  renamed  as  they  went  from  vessel  to 
vessel,  at  times  without  proper  leave.  Although 
Cooper  himself  shipped  on  the  Stirling  under  his 
real  name,  he  might  have  been  less  honest  had 
his  family  not  intervened  after  he  ran  away  in 
search  of  a  berth.32  Ned  Myers,  who  likewise  had 
run  away  from  his  home  to  satisfy  his  longings 
for  the  sea,  had  been  taken  for  dead  by  his  guard¬ 
ian  (his  parents  had  died  when  he  was  quite 
young).  When  Myers  surfaced  again  in  New 
York,  word  was  sent  back  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
temporary  arrangements  were  made  for  him  in 
his  new  home,  but  he  vacated  those  and  again  ran 
away  on  the  Stirling.  He  offered  cautious  an¬ 
swers  when  the  mate  questioned  him.  When  the 
captain  probed  further,  he  drew  on  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  recent  British  engagement  with  the 
French,  knowledge  salvaged  from  the  tales  of  the 
“sea-going  lads  of  Halifax,”  to  make  up  a  plausi¬ 
ble  history  for  himself: 

I  said  my  father  had  been  a  serjeant  of 
marines,  and  was  killed  in  the  action  — 
that  I  had  run  away  when  the  ships  got 
in,  and  that  I  wished  to  be  bound  to  some 
American  ship-master,  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  a  regularly-trained  seaman. 

In  point  of  fact,  Myers  was  under  obligations 
to  another  vessel,  the  Leander ,  then  serving  as 
Francisco  de  Miranda’s  flagship  for  his  planned 
invasion  of  his  native  Venezuela,  at  the  time  he 
signed  on  with  Captain  Johnston.  Ned  became 
bored  with  his  port  duty  on  that  ship  and  simply 
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had  run  away  again.33 

What  Cooper  learned  on  the  Stirling  about 
the  shifting  identity  of  sailors  came  back  to  the 
land  with  him.  When  he  began  his  literary  career, 
his  seafaring  characters  amply  exhibited  the 
pattern.  His  very  first  sailor,  Benjamin  Pen- 
guillan  in  The  Pioneers,  is  so  fond  of  telling  “a 
marvellous  tale... concerning  the  length  of  time 
he  had  to  labour  to  keep  his  ship  from  sinking 
after  Rodney’s  victory”  that  he  is  universally 
nicknamed  “Ben  Pump.”34  Cooper’s  sailors  show 
similar  habits  throughout  his  career.  Owing 
partly  to  nautical  practice  and  partly  to  Cooper’s 
own  literary  example,  the  penchant  for  such 
colorful  and  significant  nicknames  continued  in 
the  works  of  his  successors.  Herman  Melville 
reminds  us  of  the  poetic  appeal  of  this  pattern 
when  he  opens  his  greatest  book  with  all  of 
literature’s  most  famous  renaming  —  “Call  me 
Ishmael.”  We  never,  of  course,  know  that 
character’s  “real”  name.  Like  so  many  other 
characters  in  the  book,  from  Ahab  to  Stubb  and 
Queequeg,  he  has  only  one  handle  by  which  to 
grasp  him.  Moreover,  Melville’s  various  charac¬ 
ters  and  personae  in  all  his  nautical  tales  seem  as 


prolific  of  names  as  they  are  of  yarns,  or  indeed 
berths,  beginning  with  the  narrator  of  Typee,  a 
seemingly  generic  “Tom”  who  becomes  “Tom- 
mo”  to  the  Marquesans  once  he’s  jumped  ship  at 
Nukuheva,  only  to  be  renamed  “Typee”  in  that 
first  novel’s  sequel,  Omoo.  He  is  as  nearly 
anonymous  as  any  of  the  latter  book’s  other 
slimly  named  characters,  from  “Zeke”  and 
“Shorty”  to  “Baltimore”  and  “Long  Ghost.”  If 
Melville  was  following  the  habits  of  the  sea  in 
marking  so  many  of  his  characters  with  the 
merest  trace  of  an  identifiable  name,  he  certainly 
was  also  following  Cooper’s  literary  example. 
“Long  Tom  Coffin,”  the  colorful  coxswain  of 
Cooper’s  first  nautical  romance,  The  Pilot,  lies 
behind  Melville’s  “Long  Ghost,”  or  “Long  Jim,” 
also  in  Omoo.  While  Long  Tom  bears  a  family 
name,  a  famous  Nantucket  one  at  that,  it  is  also 
thematically  pertinent  in  view  of  his  death  and 
more  suggestive  of  the  ocean’s  hunger  for  sail¬ 
ors,  be  they  on  “coffin  ships”  or  not.  Melville 
drove  the  same  point  home  when  he  saved  Ish¬ 
mael  by  means  of  the  very  thing  to  which  Long 
Tom’s  family  name  refers.  It  is  as  if,  at  the 
denouement  of  Moby-Dick,  whaleman  Long  Tom 
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Coffin,  resurgent  from  the  wreck  of  Cooper’s 
Ariel ,  rescues  his  fictional  descendent  from  the 
fate  he  himself  had  not  avoided. 

Written  in  the  years  immediately  prior  to 
Cooper’s  decision  to  rename  himself,  The  Pilot 
doubled  this  theme  of  identity  by  taking  as  its 
title  character,  “The  Pilot,”  alias  Mr.  Gray,  none 
other  than  the  historical  figure  John  Paul  Jones. 
That  Jones  himself  assumed  his  “family”  name 
as  part  of  his  Americanization  in  1773  (having 
been  born  simply  “John  Paul”  in  Britain  in  1747) 
made  him,  as  did  his  still  occluded  past  in  the 
early  1820s,  a  singularly  telling  emanation  of 
Cooper’s  own  concerns  with  identity,  names,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  the  self.  Insofar  as  The  Pilot 
represented  Cooper’s  attempt  to  touch  back  to 
the  critical  moment  of  his  youth,  his  flight  from 
Cooperstown  in  1806  to  run  away  to  sea  and, 
ultimately,  become  a  naval  officer  himself,  the 
novel  may  be  said  to  have  represented  something 
quite  separate  among  his  earliest  books.35  Where¬ 
as  Precaution  (1820)  had  been  generated  by 
imitation,  The  Spy  owed  its  origins  to  Cooper’s 
exhumation  of  other  people’s  memories  of  the 
Revolution.36  The  Pioneers  grew  from  the  in¬ 
tensely  private  and  painful  memories  of  his  own 
family’s  lost  domain.  The  Pilot ,  however,  signi¬ 
fied  Cooper’s  attempt  to  imagine  an  alternate, 
mostly  untried  future  for  himself,  a  future  whose 
adventurousness  aptly  expressed  his  own  cre¬ 
ative  risks  in  the  past  few  years.  John  Paul 
Jones’  saga  was  undoubtedly  related  to  the  vein 
Cooper  had  tapped  in  The  Spy,  another  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war  tale,  but  in  this  other  sense  it  had 
less  to  do  with  history  than  with  fantasy.  Writing 
it  allowed  Cooper  to  prove  that  he  could  produce 
a  better  sea  tale  than  Scott  had  in  The  Pirate,  a 
reprise  of  the  competitive  motivation  that  had 
led  him  to  write  Precaution,  penned  to  prove  he 
could  write  a  better  moral  tale  than  the  one  he’d 
thrown  down  in  disgust.  It  also  allowed  him  to 
reassume  his  own  nautical  identity  in  what 
became  the  first  of  many  such  indulgences  of  his 
seafaring  memories,  including  the  memory  of 
what  might  have  been  if  he  had  stuck  to  the  sea. 

Cooper's  own  multi-named  forest  characters, 
most  obviously  Natty  Bumppo,  suggest  that  the 
theme  engaged  his  attention  preeminently  in  his 
frontier  novels.  In  the  case  of  his  sea  fiction,  the 


pattern  had  an  added  warrant.  Even  keeping  in 
mind  the  “Indian”  origins  of  Natty  Bumppo’s 
many  names,  one  ought  to  observe  that  it  is  not 
in  The  Pioneers  that  this  pattern  first  fully  emer¬ 
ges,  but  rather  in  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 
which  followed  on  the  success  of  The  Pilot  and 
might  be  seen  as  importing  from  that  tale  at  least 
some  of  its  own  fascination  with  shifting  shapes, 
names,  and  identities.  Water  was  a  profoundly 
appropriate  image,  as  I  think  Shakespeare  recog¬ 
nized  in  The  Tempest,  for  such  a  theme.  The  key 
scene  in  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  from  this 
viewpoint  occurs  as  Natty,  hiding  in  the  cave 
behind  the  Hudson  waterfall  at  “Glenn’s”  with 
the  others  in  his  party,  describes  the  after  image 
of  the  shape-shifting  river  as  it  tumbles  and 
rumbles  just  outside,  suggesting  the  debt  this 
archetypal  forest  romance  owed  to  Cooper’s 
memory  of  The  Pilot  and  what  he  was  at  work  on 
there.37  Next  after  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  was 
to  come  The  Prairie,  with  its  pervasive  sense  of 
the  tallgrass  prairie  as  a  kind  of  inland  sea. 
Cooper  imported  that  figural  apprehension  from 
his  reading  in  the  literature  of  western  explora¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  but  its  power  in  the  novel  derived 
from  the  fact  that  Cooper  took  the  manuscript  of 
the  first  dozen  chapters  with  him  on  his  1826 
voyage,  then  finished  the  tale  in  Paris,  with  the 
result  that  the  sea  stood  fresh  upon  his  imagina¬ 
tion  when  he  elaborated  and  brought  the  tale  to 
its  close.  Crossing  on  the  packet  ship  Hudson  in 
1826  helped  him  feel  intensely  the  land-billows 
of  the  prairie,  which  he  had  never  visited. 

His  first  novel  wholly  written  in  France, 
The  Red  Rover,  completed  this  arc  of 
his  imagination  by  bringing  him  back 
to  the  sea  itself  —  and,  as  it  happens,  to  The 
Tempest.  The  most  nautical  of  Shakespeare’s 
works  supplied  more  of  the  epigraphs,  or  chapter 
“mottoes,”  for  this  second  of  Cooper’s  sea  no¬ 
vels  than  did  any  other  text.  Although  The  Tem¬ 
pest  was  among  Cooper’s  favorite  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays,  it  also  is  worth  pointing  out  that 
it  figured  more  often  in  The  Red  Rover  than  in 
any  other  Cooper  novel.  The  snatches  from  The 
Tempest  include  a  set  of  five  passages  introduc¬ 
ing  the  critical  action  in  chapters  twelve  through 
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seventeen,  with  two  slices  of  Macbeth  in  be¬ 
tween.  More  importantly,  the  magical  aura  of 
this  tale  of  piracy  owes  a  good  deal  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Shakespeare’s  mixture  of  sea  water  and 
salty  legend.  While  Cooper  did  not  here,  or 
anywhere  else,  use  Ariel’s  “Full  fathom  five,” 
the  action  in  his  tale  is  saturated  with  the  sense 
of  profound  transformation. 

That  was  one  of  the  gifts  of  Cooper’s  recent 
experience  to  The  Red  Rover.  As  in  most  in¬ 
stances  in  his  career,  the  gifts  came  indirectly. 
Thomas  and  Marianne  Philbrick  point  out  in 
their  definitive  edition  of  The  Red  Rover  that  two 
critical  voyages  in  his  past  guided  his  imagina¬ 
tive  navigation  in  this  new  nautical  romance. 
While  he  himself  commanded  his  whaleship 
Union  in  the  years  when  he  was  just  launching 
his  literary  career  (1819-1822),  he  had  sailed 
into  Newport,  the  Rhode  Island  location  in  which 
he  opened  The  Red  Rover.  Once  the  new  book 
was  underway,  the  family’s  1826  voyage  on  the 
Hudson  provided  the  clearest  charts  for  the 
ensuing  action.38  The  mysterious  hero,  for  all  he 
owed  to  the  conventions  of  romance  and  to 
Shakespeare’s  own  fascination  with  the  theme  of 
hidden  or  altered  identity  and  dispossession, 
again  sounded  the  intense  theme  of  Cooper’s 
whole  first  period,  the  theme  of  his  own  death 
and  resurrection.  If,  in  The  Pilot ,  Long  Tom 
must  die  in  the  wreck  of  the  Ariel  —  in  that 
novel,  the  motto  of  the  chapter  in  which  Long 
Tom  dies  came  from  The  Tempest 39  —  Shake¬ 
speare’s  influence  is  more  deeply  felt  in  The  Red 
Rover.  Renewed  by  the  1826  voyage,  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  love  of  the  sea  was  resurgent  as  he 
settled  in  Paris.  After  washing  over  the  depths  of 
the  American  prairie,  it  floated  again  his  per¬ 
sonal  fantasy  of  the  future  he  had  given  up  years 
before,  which  now  became  mixed  in  intimate 


ways  with  the  actual  future  he  was  writing  into 
existence  in  this  very  book.  Giving  sea  room  to 
his  imagination,  Cooper  showed  again  how 
indirectly,  but  pervasively,  his  autobiography 
was  freighted  in  the  depths  of  his  many  tales. 
Having  renamed  himself  before  leaving  America 
for  Europe,  in  this  first  of  his  new  European  tales 
he  could  recover  much  of  his  old  longing  for  the 
freedom  of  his  seas. 
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Fact  and  Fiction: 

Uses  of  Maritime  History  in 
Cooper’s  Afloat  and  Ashore 

Thomas  Philbrick 


Cooper’s  1844  double  novel,  Afloat  and 
Ashore,  marks  a  major  change  in  the 
course  of  his  sea  fiction.1  The  nautical 
novels  of  the  first  decade  of  his  literary  career  — 
The  Pilot  of  1824,  The  Red  Rover  of  1827,  and 
The  Water-Witch  of  1830  —  were  works  that 
helped  to  propel  him  into  the  front  rank  of  the 
artists  of  the  romantic  movement  that  was  then 
sweeping  the  western  world.  When  Cooper 
moved  his  family  across  the  Atlantic  to  take  up 
residence  in  Europe  that  extended  over  the  next 
seven  years,  he  was  quickly  received  as  the  co¬ 
equal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  whom  he  almost 
immediately  exchanged  visits  in  Paris;  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  with  whom  he  dined  in  England;  and  even 
of  the  supreme  shaper  of  the  new  sensibility,  the 
aged  Goethe,  himself  an  avid  reader  of  Cooper’s 
early  romances.2 

Those  first  three  sea  novels  grew  out  of  and 
gave  expression  to  the  same  artistic  culture  as 
that  which  fostered  Byron  and  Berlioz.  In  them, 
the  ocean  is  significant  chiefly  as  an  embodiment 
of  wild  nature,  grandly  dwarfing  the  powers  and 
intentions  of  the  human  actors  who  strut  and  fret 
upon  its  colossal  stage.  Those  few  superb  sea¬ 
men  whose  defiant  unconventionality,  enormous 
skill,  and  tempestuous  energy  fit  them  for  a  life 
at  sea  become  exemplars  of  romantic  heroism, 
darkly  intense,  morally  ambiguous,  sublimely 
egocentric. 

In  such  a  fictional  world,  history  functions 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  deepening  the  background. 


enhancing  the  aura  of  significance,  and  removing 
the  action  from  the  diminishing  familiarity  of  the 
here  and  now.  The  evocation  of  the  era  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  The  Pilot,  of  mid-eigh¬ 
teenth  century  piracy  in  The  Red  Rover ,  or  of 
smuggling  in  early  eighteenth  century  colonial 
New  York  in  The  Water-Witch  is  there  chiefly  to 
surround  the  fiction  in  the  atmosphere  of  legend; 
paradoxically  history,  the  appeal  to  the  actuality 
of  the  past,  serves  to  distance  the  work  from  the 
reader’s  experience,  to  make  the  story  in  a  sense 
less  real,  more  shadowy,  more  in  touch  with  the 
absolutes  that  underlie  the  world  of  mere  appear¬ 
ances. 

A  much  different  program  informs  the  three 
maritime  novels  that,  after  a  ten-year  hiatus, 
followed  the  three  early  romances.  Mercedes  of 
Castile  of  1 840,  and  The  Two  Admirals  and  The 
Wing-and-Wing,  both  of  1842,  all  evoke  the 
historical  past  for  its  own  sake,  attempting  to 
render  it  with  scrupulous  accuracy  and  present¬ 
ing  it  as  a  major  center  of  interest.  These  are  the 
novels  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  Cooper’s  great 
History  of  the  Navy,  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1839,  and  in  them  the  historian 
competes  with  the  romancer  for  control  of  the 
work,  disastrously  in  Mercedes,  interestingly  in 
the  other  two.  Although  written  after  Cooper’s 
return  to  the  United  States,  all  three  are  as  much 
European  novels  as  The  Bravo  and  the  other  two 
books  that  usually  receive  that  label,  for  all  three 
turn  to  the  European  past  for  their  materials  —  to 
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Scene  from  the  Darley  edition  of  The  Red  Rover  (New  York:  Townsend,  1889).  F.  O.  C.  Darley  is  the  artist. 


the  age  of  discovery,  to  the  great  fleet  actions  of 
the  Royal  Navy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to 
warfare  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Napoleonic 
era  —  as  if  only  Europe  furnished  the  grand 
events  and  the  colossal  figures  in  which  formal 
historiography,  and  the  fiction  that  tries  to 
imitate  its  tone  and  effects,  should  deal. 

In  Afloat  and  Ashore,  Cooper  once  more 
turned  to  the  maritime  past,  indeed,  to  the  very 
period  in  which  he  had  set  The  Wing-and-Wing 
of  two  years  earlier,  here  defined  as  1796  to 


1804.  In  the  new  book,  everything  changes, 
shifting  toward  the  familiar  and  near.  Two 
examples  may  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the 
change.  In  The  Wing-and-Wing,  the  love  plot  is 
kept  roiling  by  the  clash  between  the  hero’s 
French  revolutionary  atheism  and  the  heroine’s 
Italian  Catholic  piety;  in  Afloat  and  Ashore,  the 
lovers  are  both  middle-class  American  Episcopa¬ 
lians  from  the  Hudson  River  valley,  kept  apart 
chiefly  by  the  young  man’s  feelings  of  social 
inferiority.  In  The  Wing-and-Wing,  Nelson 
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unjustly  hangs  the  Italian  admiral  Francesco 
Caracciolo  in  the  Bay  of  Naples;  in  Afloat  and 
Ashore ,  the  hard-faced  acting  master  of  an 
American  merchant  vessel  unjustly  hangs  a 
shriveled  old  Indian  on  the  Northwest  Coast. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  fully  the 
circumstances  that  turned  Cooper  from  the 
glamour  and  pageantry  of  the  European  past  to 
the  bustling  activity  of  commercial  America  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  for  the  materials  of  his 
new  sea  novel,  but  one  experience  would  seem  to 
have  been  crucial.  Writing  to  his  British  pub¬ 
lisher,  Richard  Bentley,  in  June  1843,  Cooper 
announced  his  intention  to  “come  forth  with  a 
new  nautical  story,  immediately.”3  In  that  same 
month  of  June,  however,  he  brought  to  his  home 
in  Cooperstown  a  broken  down  and  boozy  old 
seaman  named  Ned  Myers,  who  as  a  boy  had. 
been  the  writer’s  shipmate  aboard  the  merchant¬ 
man  Stirling  in  1806  and  1807  and  who  had 
written  a  few  months  before  to  ask  if  the  writer 
was  indeed  his  old  boyhood  friend.  As  Ned  spun 
his  yarns  in  the  course  of  a  visit  that  stretched 
into  a  period  of  five  months,  Cooper  soon  aban¬ 
doned  his  plans,  whatever  they  were,  for  a  new 
sea  novel,  and  in  late  July  wrote  to  Bentley  that 
the  new  book  would  be  Ned’s  story.  It  would  be, 
he  said,  “real  biography,  intended  to  represent 
the  experience,  wrecks,  battles,  escapes,  and 
career  of  a  seaman  who  has  been  in  all  sorts  of 
vessels,  from  a  man  of  war  to  a  smuggler  of 
opium  in  China.”  Acting  as  Ned’s  amanuensis 
and  editor,  Cooper  would  “put  nothing  down  that 
I  do  not  believe  to  be  strictly  fact.”4  In  early 
November,  the  book,  entitled  Ned  Myers;  or,  A 
Life  before  the  Mast  (pace  Richard  Henry  Dana), 
was  published,  and  Ned  himself,  with  “a  hand¬ 
some  fee”  in  his  pocket,  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Sailors’  Snug  Harbor  on  Staten  Island.5 

It  was  only  after  all  that,  in  December  of 
1 843,  when  Cooper  began  writing  the  novel  that 
was  to  become  Afloat  and  Ashore.  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  the  novel  was  to  be  simply  a 
fictionalized  version  of  Ned’s  life,  for  almost 
nothing  of  the  incidents  in  Ned’s  story  finds  its 
way  into  Afloat  and  Ashore.  Rather,  the  five 
months  with  Ned  turned  Cooper’s  mind  to  his 
own  early  experience  as  a  merchant  sailor, 
encouraging  him  to  remember  the  world  as  it  was 


then  and  to  imagine  how  it  would  have  been  if, 
instead  of  entering  the  Navy  as  a  midshipman 
after  his  first  voyage,  he  had,  as  his  character 
Miles  Wallingford  was  to  do,  remained  in  the 
merchant  service  and  risen  to  the  eventual  com¬ 
mand  and  ownership  of  a  vessel. 

Out  of  some  such  mixture  of  remembrance 
and  fantasy  the  new  book  took  shape.  Cooper 
drew  upon  the  scenes  time  and  again,  the  hap¬ 
penings,  and  the  feelings  of  his  own  youth  for 
the  materials  of  his  fiction,  especially  in  the 
account  of  Miles  Wallingford’s  first  voyage. 
Like  Miles,  Cooper  himself,  as  Alan  Taylor  has 
recently  demonstrated,  ran  away  from  his  inland 
home  to  go  to  sea.6  Like  Miles,  he  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  England,  running  the  gauntlet  of 
French  privateers  and  British  boarding  parties. 
Like  Miles,  he  had  toured  the  seamy  side  of 
London  under  the  guidance  of  a  corrupt  English 
customs  officer.7  And  so  it  goes.  No  novel  of 
Cooper’s,  not  even  The  Pioneers ,  is  as  autobio¬ 
graphical  as  Afloat  and  Ashore. 

Relatively  extensive  though  they  are, 
however,  those  autobiographical  materi¬ 
als  in  fact  make  up  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  fabric  of  Afloat  and  Ashore. 
Nevertheless,  they  set  the  pattern  for  the  color 
and  texture  of  the  entire  work,  for  the  fictional 
extensions  and  elaborations  from  which  the 
novel  is  woven  are  held  to  a  standard  of  plausi¬ 
bility  consistent  with  the  actuality  of  remem¬ 
bered  experience. 

The  primary  means  by  which  Cooper  en¬ 
forced  his  own  adherence  to  that  standard  in 
Afloat  and  Ashore  was  his  use  of  first-person 
narration,  a  technique  he  had  not  employed 
before  in  a  full-scale  novel.  In  the  course  of 
Miles  Wallingford’s  narration,  the  succession  of 
fictive  incidents  blends  indistinguishably  with 
the  autobiographical  basis  of  the  character  in  a 
seamless  fusion  of  memory  and  imagination. 
Everything  is  in  keeping  with  the  likely  scope  of 
experience  available  to  a  middle-class  child  of 
the  new  republic.  There  are  no  Byronic  gestures 
or  superhuman  exploits,  no  participation  in  great 
historical  events,  no  glamour  and  no  heroics, 
nothing  of  the  heightened  color  and  excited  pitch 
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Frontispiece,  revised  English  edition  (London:  Bentley,  1834).  Ferdinand  Pickering  is  the  artist. 
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of  the  earlier  sea  novels.  There  is  in  Afloat  and 
Ashore,  in  other  words,  a  sharp  turn  toward 
realism,  toward  materials  that  are  consistent  with 
the  reader’s  own  sense  of  the  way  things  are. 

The  novel  is  set  in  the  past,  the  action  taking 
place  some  forty-five  years  before  the  time  when 
the  book  was  first  published.  Indeed,  Miles’  first 
voyage  occurs  just  about  ten  years  earlier  than 
Cooper’s  own  first  voyage,  at  a  time  when  the 
author  himself  was  a  child  of  seven.  Moreover, 
Miles’  eight-year  career  as  a  merchant  sailor 
carries  him  to  parts  of  the  world  unknown  to  his 
creator,  to  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  the  West  and 
East  Indies,  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  and  North 
America,  Hawaii,  Canton,  the  Baltic,  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  and  the  Irish  Sea.  It  thrusts  him  into 
situations  and  actions  that  Cooper  had  never 
experienced  —  the  ordeal  of  shipwreck,  the 
anxieties  of  command,  and  the  risks  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  international  commerce. 

If  these  materials  were  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  plausibility  that  the  tonality  of 
Afloat  and  Ashore  demanded,  then  they  had 
to  have  the  same  aura  of  authenticity  as  those 
derived  from  Cooper’s  memories  —  fitting  out  at 
the  wharves  of  Manhattan,  say,  or  eating  from 
the  common  kid  in  the  dark  forecastle  of  a 
merchantman,  or  tiding  up  the  crowded  Thames 
in  the  time  before 'steam  tugs.  To  imbue  the 
purely  fictive  elements  of  the  book  with  the 
necessary  verisimilitude,  Cooper  surely  relied 
chiefly  on  his  unMelville-like  powers  of  inven¬ 
tion,  his  extraordinary  capacity  to  daydream  with 
something  of  the  clarity  and  specificity  of  expe¬ 
rience,  but  that  had  always  been  his  own  best 
trick,  as  every  reader  of  his  Indian  novels  soon 
discovers. 

For  the  new  realism  of  Afloat  and  Ashore,  he 
evidently  turned  to  sources  that  would  supple¬ 
ment  memory  and  imagination,  sources  that  were 
different,  moreover,  from  the  formal  histories 
upon  which  his  three  European  maritime  novels 
of  the  early  1840s  had  drawn.  Although  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  the  particular  routes  by 
which  information  came  to  him  in  most  instan¬ 
ces,  it  is  apparent  that  many  of  the  details  of 
incident  and  scene  out  of  which  the  story  of 


Miles  Wallingford’s  voyaging  is  constructed 
derive  from  Cooper’s  broad  acquaintance  with 
those  whose  maritime  experience  went  far  be¬ 
yond  his  own.  Among  such  sources  were  naval 
officers,  like  his  closest  friend  William  Branford 
Shubrick  and  like  Charles  Wilkes,  who  was 
seeing  his  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Explor¬ 
ing  Expedition  through  the  press  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  very  moment  when  Cooper  was  there  to 
proofread  Afloat  and  Ashore ;  acquaintanceships, 
too,  with  merchant  seamen  like  his  nephews 
Morris  and  William  Cooper. 

More  important,  perhaps,  was  his  familiarity 
with  documentary  sources  pertaining  to  maritime 
experience,  not  only  with  those  that  had  contrib¬ 
uted  to  History  of  the  Navy  and  to  his  ongoing 
series  of  naval  biographies  appearing  in  Gra¬ 
ham’s  Magazine  during  the  very  months  in 
which  Afloat  and  Ashore  was  written,  but  with 
the  huge  literature  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  voyage  narratives,  made  all  the  more 
plentiful  by  the  success  of  Dana’s  Two  Years 
before  the  Mast  in  1840.  The  one  explicit  refer¬ 
ence  to  such  literary  sources  in  Afloat  and  A- 
shore  is  to  Frederick  Beechey’s  Narrative  of  a 
Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Bering’s  Straits  of 
1831,  but  the  source-hunting  reader  can  detect 
traces  of  Cook’s  Voyages,  Richard  Alsop’s 
Narrative  of  the  Adventures  and  Sufferings  of 
John  R.  Jewitt,  Richard  Cleveland’s  Narrative  of 
Voyages  and  Commercial  Enterprises,  and  so  on, 
evidence,  finally,  not  of  any  scene-shaping 
prototype  a  la  Melville,  but  of  Cooper’s  satura¬ 
tion  in  the  literature  of  the  sea.8 

Thus  the  historical  element  in  Afloat  and 
Ashore  is  powerful  and  pervasive,  but  it  is  of  a 
sort  that  offers  a  special  appeal  to  those  who 
adopt  a  view  of  history  that  attends  less  to  the 
march  of  great  public  events  than  to  the  texture 
of  private  lives,  less  to  the  doings  of  the  great 
than  to  the  enterprises  of  the  ordinary.  We  view 
the  undeclared  naval  war  with  France  not 
through  the  eyes  of  a  commander  like  Truxtun 
but  through  those  of  a  merchant  sailor,  desper¬ 
ately  trying  to  preserve  his  hide  and  his  cargo 
from  the  grasp  of  a  French  privateer.  In  this 
book,  the  naval  engagements  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  are  not  the  battles  of  the  Nile  and  Copenha¬ 
gen  but  infuriating  encounters  with  the  well-born 
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younger  sons  who  command  British  frigates, 
ever  eager  to  press  fresh  seamen  and  to  enrich 
themselves  by  confiscating  American  vessels. 
All  in  all,  the  book  offers  an  extraordinarily  wide 
and  detailed  panorama  of  American  maritime 
activity  in  the  era  before  Jefferson’s  embargo, 
everything  from  beating  off  proas  in  the  Straits 
of  Sunda  to  driving  before  a  gale  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  under  bare  poles;  from 
bartering  for  sea  otter  skins  with  the  natives  of 
the  Northwest  Coast  to  making  up  a  cargo  for 
Hamburg  in  the  markets  of  New  York. 

float  and  Ashore  is  something  more  than 
a  fictionalized  evocation  of  a  crucial 
period  of  American  maritime  activity, 
something  other  than  simply  a  sea  novel.  In  the 
last  analysis,  it  is  a  book  about  property,  a  book 
in  which  nearly  every  motive,  every  action, 
every  concern,  has  some  vital  relation  to  eco¬ 
nomic  value.  Just  beneath  the  narrative  surface 
of  Miles  Wallingford’s  vicissitudes  by  land  and 
sea  lies  a  deep  stratum  of  thematic  concern,  a 
virtually  obsessive  interest  in  buying  and  selling, 
borrowing  and  lending,  profit  and  loss,  owning 
and  being  owned,  prosperity  and  bankruptcy.  In 
no  other  novel  of  Cooper’s  do  incidents,  situa¬ 
tions,  and  dialogue  so  incessantly  turn  on  issues 
that  are  in  some  way  or  other  financial  in  nature. 
Everything  —  from  Neb,  who  is  Miles’  beloved 
companion  and  also  his  slave,  to  a  young  girl’s 
parting  gift  of  gold  coins  —  has  an  economic 
value  and  can  be  regarded  as  property;  action 
becomes  transaction,  whether  it  is  bartering  with 
the  natives  on  the  Northwest  Coast  or  mortgag¬ 
ing  the  family  home  in  Ulster  County;  conversa¬ 
tions,  whether  between  businessmen  or  lovers, 
again  and  again  refer  to  incomes,  bequests, 


exchange  rates,  prices,  stocks,  or  interest.  Insofar 
as  Afloat  and  Ashore  is  a  sea  novel,  it  is  the  first 
one  of  Cooper’s  in  which  ships  are  put  up  for 
sale,  used  as  collateral,  salvaged,  insured,  con¬ 
demned  —  treated,  in  short,  as  economic  instru¬ 
ments  rather  than  as  expressions  of  their  com¬ 
mander’s  will,  vehicles  of  personal  freedom,  or 
objects  of  aesthetic  admiration. 

This  is  to  argue  that  Afloat  and  Ashore  is  far 
more  than  a  tale  of  adventure  in  which  maritime 
history  is  introduced  chiefly  in  order  to  lend  the 
action  an  air  of  plausibility.  Maritime  history  is 
introduced  into  the  what-if  world  of  this  fiction 
because  it  provides  the  broadest  and  most  vivid 
tapestry  of  financial  activity  that  Cooper  could 
conceive  of,  generating  the  actions  and  images 
that  sustain  his  prolonged  meditation  upon  man 
as  an  economic  animal. 
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Notes 


1.  In  keeping  with  Cooper’s  own  practice,  I  apply  the 
title  Afloat  and  Ashore  to  both  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  novel.  After  his  death,  his  publishers  in  the 
United  States  generally  retained  that  title  only  for  the 
first  part,  calling  the  second  part  Miles  Wallingford.  In 


Great  Britain,  the  second  part  has  gone  by  the  name  of 
Lucy  Hardinge. 

2.  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Gleanings  in  Europe: 
France,  ed.  Thomas  Philbrick  and  Constance  Ayers 
Denne  (Albany:  State  University  of  New  York  Press, 
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bany:  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  1982), 
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The  huge  global  community  of  seamen  now  represents 
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centuries  (with  retrospect  to  earlier  eras).  The  author  re¬ 
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James  Fenimore  Cooper’s 

Ned  Myers: 

A  Life  Before  the  Mast 

William  S.  Dudley 


The  seafaring  biography,  Ned  Myers;  or  A 
Life  Before  the  Mast,  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1843,  is  the  life  story  of  the 
sailor  Ned  Myers,  as  told  to  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  an  old  friend  and  former  shipmate. 
Some  may  never  have  heard  of  Ned  Myers,  nor 
have  known  that  Cooper  wrote  other  than  roman¬ 
tic  novels.  Certainly,  his  literary  reputation  is 
based  on  the  famous  “Leatherstocking  Tales,” 
mostly  set  in  New  York  state  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  but  Coo¬ 
per  wrote  more  authentically  than  most  authors 
about  the  sea  and  seafaring  men.1  He  knew  them 
well;  he  had  been  one  of  them,  and  he  had  served 
as  a  midshipman  in  the  US  Navy  during  the  years 
1 808-1 810. 2 

To  prepare  himself  for  a  naval  career,  Coo¬ 
per  spent  a  year  before  the  mast,  1806-1807,  in 
the  ship  Stirling*  under  the  command  of  Captain 
John  Johnston  of  Wiscasset,  Maine.  During  this 
voyage  to  England  and  the  Mediterranean, 
Cooper  became  a  close  friend  of  the  subject  of 
this  book,  a  thirteen-year-old  cabin  boy  named 
Ned  Myers.  Cooper’s  early  nautical  novels, 
sometimes  called  sea  romances  —  The  Pilot 
(1824),  The  Red  Rover  (1827),  The  Water-Witch 
(1830),  and  his  later  ones,  The  Wing-and-Wing 
(1842),  Two  Admirals  (1842),  and  Afloat  and 


The  ship  was  Stirling,  in  fact.  In  Ned  Myers,  it  was 
spelled  Sterling. 


Ashore  (1844)  —  demonstrate  his  mastery  of  the 
seafaring  world  and  its  strange,  colloquial  lan¬ 
guage.  He  created  and  developed  the  American 
nautical  novel.  Thanks  to  his  command  of  the 
language  of  the  maritime  world,  and  his  emo¬ 
tional  link  to  American  history,  Cooper  made  an 
essential  contribution  to  American  maritime 
nationalism.  He  realized  the  power  of  the  past 
and  harnessed  it  to  the  conflict  between  man  and 
nature  inherent  in  the  maritime  environment.3 
His  two-volume  History  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  is  itself  a  classic,  being  the  first 
complete  account  of  the  Navy’s  operational 
history  from  its  inception  in  1775  through  the 
end  of  the  War  of  1812.  In  Ned  Myers,  a  non¬ 
fiction  work,  Cooper  provides  the  reader  with  a 
realistic,  unvarnished  view  of  the  seafaring  life 
which  he  had  used  as  the  basis  of  his  early 
novels. 

Cooper’s  naval  career  was  short  but  suffi¬ 
cient  to  acquaint  him  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Navy  and  several  of  its  young,  rising  officers.4 
He  obtained  a  midshipman’s  warrant  in  1808. 
The  Navy  Department  first  assigned  him  to  duty 
in  the  bomb  ketch  Vesuvius  at  New  York.  From 
there,  he  was  sent  northward  to  assist  Lieutenant 
Melancthon  Woolsey,  who  was  superintending 
the  construction  of  the  brig  Oneida  at  Oswego, 
New  York.  This  vessel  was  intended  to  enforce 
the  embargo  laws  on  Lake  Ontario.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  War  of  1812,  she  was  the  Navy’s 
only  purpose-built  war  vessel  on  the  lake. 
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Cooper’s  last  assignment  was  service  on  board 
Wasp,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  James  Law¬ 
rence,  who  sent  him  on  recruiting  duty.  Despite 
their  disparity  of  age  and  rank,  Cooper  and 
Lawrence  became  close  friends,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  of  their  sharing  a  mutual  birthplace, 
Burlington,  New  Jersey.  In  May  1810,  Cooper 
requested  a  year’s  furlough  from  the  Navy  for 
personal  reasons.  He  resigned  his  commission  a 
year  later. 

The  present  work  spans  the  better  part  of 
Ned’s  life,  from  his  birth  in  Halifax  about  1793 
until  the  end  of  his  seagoing  days  in  the  1840s. 
These  years  also  encompass  some  of  the  most 
difficult  days  in  the  life  of  the  early  American 
Republic,  its  naval  wars  with  France  and  the 
Barbary  States,  and  finally  the  War  of  1812, 
often  called  “The  Second  War  for  American 
Independence.”  Then  came  years  of  exuberant 
growth  for  commerce.  The  American  shipping 
industry  flourished  as  it  never  would  again 
during  the  years  1815-1860.  For  sailors,  the 
seagoing  life  presented  a  paradox,  a  harsh  world 
where  nature  and  domineering  masters  con¬ 
trolled  their  destiny,  yet  a  controlled,  disciplined 
life  where  for  reasons  of  survival,  a  seaman’s 
nomadic,  unbridled  instincts  were  channeled  and 
used  for  profit.  Even  the  seamen  profited,  for 
this  was  a  time  when  American  shipowners  paid 
higher  wages  than  foreign  companies  in  a  labor 
market  short  of  experienced  hands. 

Ned  Myer’s  memoir  offers  an  unparal¬ 
leled  view  of  seafaring  life  on  the 
lower  deck.  By  Cooper’s  tally,  Myers 
had  been  a  crew  member  of  seventy-two  differ¬ 
ent  vessels,  some  in  which  he  made  several 
voyages.  When  adding  to  that  number  the  ships 
in  which  Ned  was  a  prisoner  or  civilian  passen¬ 
ger,  the  total  may  have  been  closer  to  one  hun¬ 
dred.  His  life  afloat  amounted  to  twenty-five 
years  out  of  sight  of  land.  Ned,  for  reasons  he 
will  reveal,  preferred  to  sail  “before  the  mast”  as 
a  common  seaman  despite  years  of  experience 
which  might  have  qualified  him  for  command  at 
sea.  He  had  his  turns  as  second  mate  and  first 
mate,  and  showed  proficiency  in  numerous 
dangerous  situations,  saving  the  ship,  cargo,  and 


crew.  He  usually  rejected  offers  of  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility.  His  life  held  much  inner  conflict, 
and  he  expressed  unrequited  desires  for  greater 
companionship  and  closeness  to  family.  It  was 
characteristic  of  him,  however,  that  when  these 
opportunities  occasionally  arose,  he  turned  away. 
While  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to  sketch  a 
psychological  portrait,  there  is  much  on  which  to 
speculate.  He  mentioned  only  one  female  rela¬ 
tionship  and  did  not  apparently  indulge  himself 
in  the  promiscuity  commonly  associated  with 
sailors.  If  he  did,  he  did  not  disclose  it,  though 
Cooper  tnay  have  exercised  editorial  discretion, 
omitting  the  mention  of  adventures  that  might 
make  his  readers  blush. 

Ned  had  many  acquaintances  but  few  close 
friends,  perhaps  because  so  many  died  relatively 
young  from  accidents,  disease,  and  dissipation. 
He  was  fine  company  and  easily  established 
rapport  with  strangers,  even  those  one  might 
think  antagonistic.  Between  voyages,  he  spent 
his  hard-earned  dollars  freely  on  friends,  meals, 
and  liquor.  He  seemed  to  own  nothing  but  his 
clothes  and  a  few  nautical  instruments.  Still,  he 
knew  how  to  lay  away  his  property  and  a  few 
dollars,  leaving  these  in  safekeeping  with  a 
friendly  landlord  for  repossession  on  returning 
from  his  frequent  voyages.  He  was  not  illiterate, 
and  knew  enough  mathematics  to  navigate.  He 
did  not  say  much  of  writing  letters,  but  he  grew 
fond  of  the  Bible,  tracts,  and  other  religious 
works  as  he  grew  older.  He  possessed  an  active, 
though  frequently  dormant,  conscience  which 
came  back  to  haunt  him  as  he  sensed  how  his 
opportunities  had  evaporated.  His  bondage  to 
liquor  became  acute. 

Ned  was  fortunate  that  churchmen  had 
founded  organizations  to  minister  to  seamen  by 
the  1820s  and  1830s.5  Thanks  to  these  influences 
and  his  own  survival  instincts,  Ned  became,  by 
the  end  of  his  seafaring  days,  a  reclaimed  soul.  It 
is  very  likely  that  this  memoir  would  never  have 
been  written  had  he  not  had  a  conscience  and  a 
strong  will  to  set  things  right.  Nearly  fifty  years 
of  age  in  1843,  he  probably  looked  more  than  his 
years  when  Cooper  took  down  his  life’s  story. 

Although  Ned  spent  the  greater  number  of 
his  years  in  merchant  sail,  he  was  also  a  naval 
veteran.  His  love  of  the  service  and  patriotism 
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USS  Brandywine  (1825-1864).  44-gun  frigate  off  Malta  on  6  November  1831,  in  company  with  the  USS 
Concord  (1830-1842).  Commodore  Biddle  commanded  the  Brandywine  and  Captain  M.  C.  Perry 
commanded  the  Concord.  Painting  by  N.  Cammilliari.  Courtesy  of  the  US  Naval  Historical  Center. 


ring  clear,  and  there  is  never  a  harsh  word  for  his 
treatment,  though  he  did  admit  that  the  Navy  did 
not  pay  as  well  as  merchantmen.  Ned  served  as 
an  able  seaman  on  Lake  Ontario  during  the  War 
of  1 8 1 2.  He  virtually  jumped  from  the  pages  of 
the  National  Geographic  in  1983,  when  the 
Society  published  a  remarkable  article  on  the 
discovery  of  the  US  Navy  schooners  Hamilton 
and  Scourge .6  Thanks  to  the  historical  curiosity 
of  Canadian  Daniel  A.  Nelson,  these  war  vessels 
were  located  by  sonar  search  280  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  lake  in  1973.  Two  years  later,  a 
side-scan  sonar  search  in  the  same  area  provided 
a  more  positive  identification  of  Scourge,  then 
Hamilton,  1,500  feet  away  on  the  lake  floor. 
Nine  years  later,  a  team  of  archaeologists,  under¬ 
water  scientists,  and  National  Geographic  Soci¬ 
ety  representatives  photographed  the  schooners 
with  a  remotely  piloted  vehicle. 

Ned  Myers  served  in  Scourge  and  was  one  of 
the  few  sailors  to  survive  her  sinking.  His  narra¬ 
tive,  as  contained  in  Cooper’s  Ned  Myers,  viv¬ 
idly  describes  his  escape  from  the  sinking  schoo¬ 


ner.  The  Geographic  excerpted  Ned’s  account  in 
an  illustrated  five-page  spread  in  the  midst  of 
Nelson’s  article  on  the  finding  of  the  schooners. 
Finding  Myer’s  account  was,  for  historians, 
almost  as  exciting  as  the  archaeological  discov¬ 
ery.7  The  excerpt  from  Cooper’s  Ned  Myers 
provides  the  only  detailed  explanation  of  what 
happened  to  the  schooners  lost  170  years  earlier. 
In  addition,  Ned  provides  us  with  a  unique 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  schooners  Julia  and 
Growler  a  few  days  later.  What  only  a  few 
Cooper  scholars  knew,  others  had  to  rediscover. 
Cooper’s  own  History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  published  in  1839,  contains  just  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  tragic  sinking  of  Scourge .8 

Ned’s  naval  career,  as  distinguished  from  his 
many  merchant  voyages,  is  an  important  though 
interrupted  theme  and  deserves  summation.  He 
was  rescued  by  the  armed  schooner  Julia,  but  she 
soon  after  was  captured  with  Growler,  and  Ned 
spent  the  next  nineteen  months  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Freed  in  March  1815,  he  entered  merchant 
sail  and  did  not  return  to  a  naval  vessel  for 
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USS  Constellation  (1797-1854).  Painting  by  Rear  Admiral  John  W.  Schmidt,  USN  (ret).  Courtesy  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Jemison. 


twelve  years.  In  1827,  he  signed  on  Delaware , 
80-guns,  under  Commodore  John  Downes  for  an 
enlistment  that  took  him  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  back  in  1 83 1 .  He  joined  the  frigate  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  cruised  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1832,  he 
found  himself  in  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  off 
Charleston  during  the  Nullification  crisis,  serv¬ 
ing  for  most  of  the  time  in  the  cutter  Jackson. 
The  excitement  ended  in  March,  1832,  and  the 
government  discharged  the  extra  hands  it  had 
hired  for  the  cutters. 

After  a  three-year  stint  in  merchantmen,  Ned 
returned  to  the  Navy  and  signed  on  the  frigate 
Constellation ,  in  which  he  saw  duty  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  during  the  “Florida  War”  (Seminole 
War)  in  1835-1836,  and  later  transferred  to  the 
sloop-of-war  St.  Louis.  After  a  severe  injury,  he 
spent  some  time  in  the  Pensacola  Naval  Hospital 
and  was  finally  invalided  back  to  New  York.  He 
traveled  to  Washington,  DC,  where  he  visited  the 
Navy  Yard  and  paid  a  call  on  Commodore  Isaac 
Chauncey,  then  serving  on  the  Board  of  Navy 


Commissioners.  The  old  Lake  Ontario  com¬ 
mander  was  much  interested  in  seeing  Myers  and 
questioned  him  at  length  on  the  sinking  of 
Scourge.  Navy  Department  clerks  set  him  to 
work  on  a  pension  application,  but  it  was  several 
years  before  Ned  obtained  anything  but  a  small 
amount  in  compensation  for  the  injury  that  had 
put  him  in  the  Pensacola  Naval  Hospital.  In 
August  1 840,  Ned  returned  from  his  last  voyage, 
during  which  he  almost  died  in  Batavia  [Dja¬ 
karta].  He  applied  for  admission  to  the  Sailor’s 
Snug  Harbor,  a  well-endowed  home  for  retired 
mariners  on  Staten  Island  near  New  York.9  The 
Navy  Pension  Office  had  by  this  time  cleared  his 
application,  and  the  money  was  waiting  for  him. 

By  the  time  Cooper  was  reunited  with  his 
former  shipmate  in  1843,  he  had  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  his  literary  reputation  and  had  produced  a 
number  of  his  nautical  novels  and  The  History  of 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  Ned’s  arrival  on 
the  scene  was  for  Cooper  a  gift  from  the  gods. 
He  wrote  Cooper  a  letter  from  the  Sailor’s  Snug 
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Harbor,  asking  if  he  were  the  man  Ned  knew  as 
a  boy  on  board  Stirling.  Cooper  replied  quickly 
that  this  was  so.  They  met  briefly  in  New  York, 
and  Cooper  soon  invited  Myers  to  his  home  in 
Cooperstown  on  Lake  Otsego,  where  the  two 
spent  five  months  closely  examining  Ned’s 
seagoing  career.  Here  the  famous  author  could 
see  himself  through  another’s  eyes  and  at  the 
same  time  share  his  experiences. 

At  the  time  Cooper  and  Myers  were  collabo¬ 
rating,  the  American  public’s  taste  for  seafaring 
literature  was  changing.  The  popularity  of  the 
“romance  of  the  sea”  was  being  replaced  by 
harsher,  more  perceptive  portrayals  of  seamen 
who  risked  all  manner  of  dangers  and  lived  with 
minimum  comfort,  rudderless  in  the  face  of 
almost  dictatorial  authority,  nature’s  whims,  and 
ill-educated,  occasionally  de¬ 
graded  companions.  Richard 
Henry  Dana’s  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast  had  appeared  only  three 
years  before,  and  the  Navy’s 
investigations  of  the  infamous 
Somers  “mutiny”  and  Captain 
Alexander  Slidell  McKenzie’s 
shipboard  executions  of  the  al¬ 
leged  conspirators  were  the 
cause  of  national  debate.  Pro¬ 
gressives  and  churchmen  were 
beginning  to  shoulder  the  cause 
of  reform  within  the  US  Navy 
and  the  Merchant  Marine.  Their 
goals  were  the  elimination  of 
corporal  punishment  and  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  on  board 
ship.10  With  Ned  Myers’  story, 

Cooper  had  the  materials  to 
equal  Dana’s  literary  triumph 
and  ride  the  crest  of  the  new  lit¬ 
erary  trend.  For  all  of  Cooper’s 
efforts,  though,  Ned  Myers  was 
not  as  well  received  as  Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast."  Dana’s 
memoir  had  set  the  standard. 

Critics  did  not  applaud  Cooper’s 
work,  even  though  Ned  Myers 
had  wider  scope,  telling  of  an 
entire  life  “before  the  mast,” 
global  in  its  seafaring.  With  Ned 


Myers,  Cooper  responded  to  Dana’s  book,  repli¬ 
cating  its  maritime  realism  and  reinforcing  the 
technical  authenticity  of  his  early  sea  novels. 
Cooper  had  a  stake  in  the  truth  and  was  at  pains 
to  display  that  approach  in  his  History  of  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States. 

Precisely  how  Cooper  wrote  Ned  Myers  is 
obscure.  The  literary  conventions  preserved  in 
the  work  are  Cooper’s,  but  the  terseness  of  the 
passages,  the  harshness  of  scenes,  and  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  characterization  is  authentic.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  for  Cooper  to  have  “in¬ 
vented”  Ned  Myers. 12  Cooper  himself  claimed 
that  he  seldom  “interposed  his  own  greater 
knowledge  of  the  world,  between  Ned’s  more 
limited  experience  and  the  narrative;  but,  this 
has  been  done  cautiously,  and  in  only  a  few 


Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey,  USN.  Courtesy  US  Naval  Historical  Center. 
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cases  in  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
narrator  has  been  deceived  by  appearances, 
misled  by  ignorance.”  Cooper  assumed  the  first 
person,  writing  as  if  he  were  Ned  Myers,  and  the 
assumption  of  that  identity  dictates  it  own 
willful  pattern  in  the  prose.”13 

If  Ned  Myers  had  a  “happy  ending,”  with 
Ned  completing  his  nomadic  seafaring  and 
swearing  off  liquor,  the  rest  of  Ned  Myers’  life 
did  not.  Cooper  paid  Ned  an  advance  of  his  share 
of  the  royalties  and  helped  him  find  a  job  at  this 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  After  Ned  married  a 
widow  with  children,  Cooper  took  one  of  the 
stepdaughters  in  as  a  domestic  servant.  Two 
years  later,  Ned  relapsed  into  his  old  habits.  He 
died,  probably  of  alcoholism,  in  1849.  Cooper 
wrote  Ned’s  will  and  later  helped  his  family  with 
their  bills.14 

The  importance  of  Ned  Myers  for  modern 
readers  is  contained  in  what  we  learn 
about  the  subject  and  his  companions  on 
the  lower  deck.  The  social  history  of  seafaring  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  whether  we  are  discussing 
naval  or  merchant  ships.  We  need  to  know  why 
men  went  to  sea,  how  they  looked  at  their  cap¬ 
tains  and  mates,  what  they  thought  about  their 
treatment,  when  and  why  they  got  sick,  who  took 
care  of  them  when  they  did,  and  what  happened 
to  them  in  their  old  age.  The  dangers  of  seafaring 
in  the  age  of  sail  may  be  familiar  to  some  read¬ 
ers,  but  to  others  the  fragility  of  that  existence 
may  not  be  apparent.  Not  many  years  ago,  the 
capsizing  and  sinking  of  the  Pride  of  Baltimore, 
designed  along  the  authentic  lines  of  a  War  of 
1812  privateer,  brought  home  to  many  observers 


the  fact  that  this  event  was  quite  common  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  For  men  like  Ned 
Myers,  the  possibilities  of  piracy,  dismasting, 
shipwreck,  impressment,  punishment  by  flog¬ 
ging,  insanity  at  sea,  alcoholism,  unfaithful 
landlords,  and  penury  ashore  were  altogether 
real. 

The  study  of  American  maritime  culture 
includes  the  mental  life  of  the  seaman,  his  wor¬ 
ries,  his  concept  of  duty,  his  reading  habits,  his 
concerns  for  his  shipmates,  his  legal  rights  and 
responsibilities,  and  his  thoughts  on  religion.  All 
of  these  can  be  gleaned  from  accounts  like  that 
of  Ned  Myers.  Beyond  this,  Ned  Myers  is  a 
remarkable  tale  of  adventure  on  the  high  seas.  It 
has  suspense,  excitement,  retribution,  suffering, 
remorse,  and  moments  of  happiness.  From  a 
historian’s  perspective,  Ned  Myers  is  a  work 
both  of  art  and  social  comment,  and  its  influence 
will  last  far  longer  than  the  author  would  have 
dreamed. 


Dr.  William  S.  Dudley  served  on  active  duty  in 
the  USS  Cromwell  (DE-1014),  earned  a  Ph.D.  in 
history  at  Columbia  University,  and  taught 
history  at  Southern  Methodist  University.  He 
joined  the  Naval  Historical  Center  in  1977  and 
is  currently  serving  as  its  director.  The  views 
expressed  here  are  solely  those  of  the  author  and 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  o  f  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Navy 
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HISTORY  AT  SEA  CRUISE 
JUNE  7, 1998  NORWEGIAN  DREAM 


Departs  From  Dover,  England 

♦  Visit  Invasion  Headquarters 

♦  Transit  Kiel  Canal 

♦  Tallinn,  Estonia 

♦  St.  Petersburg,  Russia 

♦  Helsinki,  Finland 

♦  Stockholm,  Sweden 

♦  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

♦  Oslo,  Norway 

♦  12  Glorious  Nights 

♦  Seminars  by  Admiral  Nimitz 
Museum  Staff 

♦  Luxury  Cabins 

♦  Gourmet  Food,  Casino 

♦  Nightly  Entertainment 

♦  Pre/Post  Departure  Events 

♦  Ship  Lovers  Dream  Vacation 


See  the  following  ships  and  more;  Henry  VHI’s  Mary  Rose,  Nelson’s  Victory,  HMS 
Warrier,  Aurora  which  fought  at  Tsushima  in  1904,  Wartsila  shipyards,  the  Casa 
which  sank  on  her  maiden  voyage  with  all  hands,  Skansen,  Kon  Tiki,  Fram,  Gjoa, 
and  the  1308  Akershus  Fortress. 
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CRUISE  LIME 


ALSO  AVAILABLE:  THE  SS 
NORWAY  (FORMERLY  SS 
FRANCE)  SAILS  VARIOUS 
EUROPEAN  ITINERARIES 
DURING  SUMMER  1998 


SPECTACULAR  CRUISES 

1-888-244-4998 
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Pilgrim  's  Progress 


A  Voyage  Around  the  World 
1932-1934 


AFTER  MELVILLE, 

BEFORE  MICHENER 


These  tales  of  the  South  Pacific  -  and  of  Bermuda,  the  Caribbean, 
the  Galapagos,  Indonesia,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Mediterranean  —  took  place  in  the  depths  of  the  Depression  when 
Donald  Starr  and  a  crew  of  young  Bostonians  sailed  around  the 
world  on  the  85’  Aden  schooner  Pilgrim.  In  571  illustrated  pages, 

Donald  Starr  tells  these  tales  with  wit  and  detail,  bringing  alive  not 
only  the  routines  of  a  small  vessel  at  sea  but  the  people  and  places 
that  war  and  tourism  would  soon  transform. 

The  Schooner  Pilgrims  Progress  is  a  classic  cruising  book,  available 
for  $19.95  plus  $4.50  for  postage  and  handling  from  Mystic 
Seaport  Museum  Publications.  (Connecticut  residents  should 
add  6%  sales  tax.) 

Write,  phone,  or  fax  an  order  to: 

Mystic  Seaport  Museum  Publications,  75  Greenmanville  Avenue, 

Mystic,  CT  06355  •  (860)  572-5347 /Fax  (860)  572-5326 

And  avk  for  our  catalog  of  100  title o  in  maritime,  yachting,  and  <f mall-craft  hiotory  and  reference. 

Mystic  Seaport* 


“I  do  not  think  thio  book 
and  the  voyage  it  recount o 
would  have  had  half  the 
appeal  if  it  were  written 
about  a  modern-day 
cruioe... Nootalgia  io  your 
companion  ao  you  board 
Pilgrim,  and  therein  lieo 
much  of  ito  charm.  ” 

Geoffrey  H.  Farmer 
in  The  Northern 
Mariner 
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Nelson  Resartus: 

Legitimate  Order  in  Cooper’s  Fleet  Novel 

Robert  D.  Madison 


The  beginning  of  the  year  1 842  was  a  busy 
one  for  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  He  had 
published  The  Deerslayer  in  the  autumn 
of  the  preceding  year,  the  last  of  the  Leather- 
stocking  Tales  and  a  work  that  would  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  future  readers  as  a  giant  in 
American  Literature.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
had  been  at  work  on  The  Deerslayer ,  he  had  also 
been  revising  and  abridging  his  two-volume 
History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (1839,  revised  in  1840)  for  use  as  a  text 
by  midshipmen  and  apprentices.  Cooper  was,  in 
his  own  eyes,  as  much  a  naval  historian  as  he 
was  a  novelist  —  perhaps  even  more,  as  the 
evidence  of  the  1840s  suggests. 

Cooper  had  given  up  novel  writing  in  the 
thirties,  turning  instead  to  strict  social  criticism 
of  Europe  and  America  and,  increasingly,  to 
naval  affairs.1  He  had,  in  fact,  prepared  to  write 
naval  history  for  all  his  literary  life.  When  he 
turned  to  naval  materials  for  The  Two  Admirals: 
A  Tale  late  in  1841,  he  was  not  simply  experi¬ 
menting  with  form.2  He  was  using  material  in 
which  he  had  immersed  himself  for  over  a  de¬ 
cade,  and  which  in  1 842  would  produce  (in  terms 
of  naval  non-fiction)  the  biographies  of  three 
American  naval  officers  (Somers,  Bainbridge, 
and  Dale)  and  a  treatise  on  the  British  naval 
historian  William  James.  This  last  provided  him 
with  the  themes  of  fleets  and  admirals;  the  young 
United  States  had  little  experience  with  the 
former,  and  the  latter  would  not  appear  in  Amer¬ 
ica  for  over  twenty  years. 

The  Two  Admirals  began  at  first  as  a  book 


about  fleets;  indeed,  ships  were  to  be  its  only 
characters.  That  intention  was  almost  entirely 
abandoned.3  Instead,  Cooper  turned  to  naval 
character  and  his  central  portrait  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  two  differently-tempered  admirals.4 
Oddly  enough,  Cooper,  who  had  long  been  a 
proponent  of  the  formation  of  the  rank  of  admiral 
in  the  United  States,  did  not  develop  this  polemi¬ 
cal  theme  in  the  novel.  Instead,  he  probed  deeply 
into  what  has  been  referred  to  in  Navy  education 
circles  today  as  “the  loyalty  thing.” 

The  Two  Admirals  chronicles  the  apoplexy 
and  death  of  an  English  baronet  in  1745,  and 
explores  the  legitimacy  of  his  heirs’  claims  to 
wealth  and  title,  alongside  an  exploration  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Stuart  claim  to  the  throne  of 
England.  The  first  chapter’s  long  discussion  of 
the  law  of  the  half  blood  —  patently  based  on  the 
discussion  of  Salic  Law  that  opens  Henry  V  — 
prepares  us  for  the  issue.  The  outcome  of  the 
first  half  of  the  book  —  a  justification  of  the 
workings  of  the  peerage  and  legitimate  claims 
through  law  —  moves  us  far  beyond  the  question 
of  legitimacy.  We  move  into  the  second  half  of 
the  book  —  the  “sea  novel”  half  —  and  are 
presented  with  Admiral  Richard  Bluewater’s 
dilemma:  a  choice  between  a  legitimacy  he 
believes  (and  to  which  Cooper  forces  us  to 
accede,  however  reluctantly)  is  true,  and  loyalty 
to  Sir  Gervaise  Oakes,  his  commander  and 
deepest  friend. 

The  basis  of  this  relationship,  and  many  of 
the  minor  aspects  of  plot,  is  drawn  (as  Richard 
H.  Ballinger  pointed  out  long  ago)  from  Robert 
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Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson  and  the  correspondence 
of  Nelson’s  close  friend  Collingwood.5  Cooper’s 
debt  to  his  own  History  of  the  Navy,  also  sug¬ 
gested  by  Ballinger,  is  certainly  insignificant, 
however,  compared  to  what  Cooper  immersed 
himself  in  while  responding  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review's  acclamation  for  Captain  Chamier  s 
edition  of  William  James’  The  Naval  History  of 
Great  Britain  ( 1 83 7).6 

This  impressive  sideshow  of  1842  is  the  key 
to  understanding  Cooper’s  sources  in  this  bopk. 
Cooper’s  Democratic  Review  essay  about  Wil¬ 
liam  James  focuses  (as  did  his  knowledge)  on  the 
conflict  between  England  and  the  United  States, 
but  The  Two  Admirals  draws  on  the  full  range  of 
British  naval  history,  is  set  well  before  open 
hostilities  between  England  and  the  colonies,  and 
bears  no  biographical  relationship  to  either 
Collingwood  or  Nelson,  despite  the  plundering 
of  works  specifically  by  and  about  them. 

In  fact,  Sir  Gervaise  Oakes,  the  commanding 
admiral,  is  patently  based  not  on  the  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Nelson  and  Hardy  or  Colling¬ 
wood,  but  on  John  Jervis,  Earl  St.  Vincent.  Jervis 
had  been  Nelson’s  mentor  and  sponsor;  never¬ 
theless,  Nelson  broke  with  him,  as  described  by 
Robert  Southey  in  The  Life  of  Nelson: 

Then  came  the  victory  at  Copenhagen: 
which  Nelson  truly  called,  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  achievement,  the  hardest  fought 
battle,  the  most  glorious  result,  that  ever 
graced  the  annals  of  our  country.  He,  of 
course,  expected  the  medal:  and,  in 
writing  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  said:  “He 
longed  to  have  it,  and  would  not  give  it 
up  to  be  made  an  English  duke.  ”  The 
medal,  however,  was  not  given:  —  ‘“For 
what  reason,  ”  said  Nelson,  “Lord  St. 
Vincent  best  knows.  ”  —  Words  plainly 
implying  a  suspicion,  that  it  was  with¬ 
held  by  some  feeling  of  jealousy;  and 
that  suspicion  estranged  him,  during  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life,  from  one  who 
had  at  one  time  been,  essentially,  as  well 
as  sincerely,  his  friend...1 

In  a  book  that  dwells  on  the  possibility  of 
disloyalty,  one  also  suspects  the  ever-present 


influence  of  the  Perry-Elliott  controversy  as 
well.  The  key  action  of  the  book  —  Bluewater’s 
hesitation  and  then  succor  of  his  friend  —  mat¬ 
ches  the  Lake  Erie  relationship  much  more 
closely.  Nelson,  on  the  other  hand,  never  hesi¬ 
tated.  One  could  thus  recognize  three  strands  in 
the  naval  portion  of  the  book:  the  Nelson  strand, 
bringing  with  it  obvious  names  of  subordinates 
and  the  major  fleet  maneuvers;  the  Jervis  strand, 
focussing  on  the  Admiral  of  Cooper’s  choice 
who  best  represented  the  impeccable  tradition  of 
British  command  at  sea;  and  the  Elliott  strand,  of 
fraternity  gone  wrong.8 

The  theme  does,  in  fact,  come  from  the 
intersection  of  the  Nelson  and  Jervis 
strands,  but  they  are  twisted.  The  chief 
end  of  service  in  the  naval  world  of  The  Two 
Admirals  is  gaining  a  peerage:  becoming  part  of 
the  established,  the  legitimate,  unassailable  order 
of  things.  “When  your  work  is  done,”  exclaims 
Sir  Gervaise  to  subordinate  Captain  Parker, 
“make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  nearest  Eng¬ 
lish  port,  and  clap  a  Scotchman  on  your  shoulder 
to  keep  the  king’s  sword  from  chafing  it.  They 
thought  me  fit  for  a  knighthood  at  three  and 
twenty,  and  the  deuce  is  in  it,  Parker,  if  you  are 
not  worthy  of  it,  at  three  and  sixty.”  “You  will  be 
made  Viscount  Bowldero,  for  these  last  affairs,” 
a  wounded  Bluewater  advises  his  friend  Sir 
Gervaise;  “Nor  do  I  see,  why  you  should  again 
refuse  a  peerage.”  Not  only  is  naval  promotion 
secondary  glory  to  these  fictional  characters, 
there  is  also  a  long  subtext  centered  on  a  young 
officer  whose  social  rank  —  he  is  Lord  Geoffrey 
—  gives  him  privilege  among  his  seniors  afloat. 
And  it  is  Lord  Geoffrey  who,  at  the  very  close  of 
the  novel,  provides  continuity  at  a  time  when  an 
old  Sir  Gervaise  is  unable  to  remember  the 
friendship,  loyalty,  or  even  name  of  his  subordi¬ 
nate,  Richard  Bluewater:  “The  gentleman  is  now 
at  the  tomb  of  his  dearest  friend,”  Lord  Geoffrey 
observes,  “and  yet,  as  you  see,  he  appears  to 
have  lost  all  recollection  that  such  a  person  ever 
existed.” 

The  Two  Admirals  is  not  history.  It  is  neither 
the  historic  relationship  between  Nelson  and  his 
associates  nor,  except  as  sheer  fantasy,  is  it  the 
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relationship  between  Cooper  and  his  best  friend, 
William  Branford  Shubrick,  prophetic  as  that 
name  may  be  for  American  admirals.  Cooper’s 
book  is  more  nearly  a  Shakespearean  comedy, 
consciously  clinging  to  the  unities  of  time  and 
place.  It  is  dark  comedy,  concluded  by  a  mar¬ 
riage  that  does  nothing  to  resolve  the  themes  of 
loyalty  and  legitimacy  that  have  been  tested 
afloat  and  ashore.  The  generosity  of  Sir  Gervaise 
extends  to  recognize  the  justice  of  a  young 
applicant’s  claim  to  a  baronetcy,  but  not  the 
Stuart  Pretender’s  claim  to  the  throne.  Ashore, 
law  is  paramount.  Afloat,  issues  of  legitimate 
command  and  obedience,  while  unclouded,  are 
resolved  only  through  the  mechanism  of  personal 
loyalty.  Bluewater’s  crisis  is  not  so  much  one  of 
loyalty  as  recognizing  the  conflict  of  these 
principles  —  and  opting  for  the  immediate 
“right”  of  friendship. 

Had  this  book  been  written  a  year  later,  no 
doubt  we  would  speculate  about  the  Gansevoort/ 
Mackenzie  relationship  as  a  source  for  Blue- 
water’s  dilemma.  But  The  Two  Admirals  was 
published  in  early  spring,  1 842,  and  Cooper  went 
right  to  work  on  The  Wing-and-Wing,  perhaps 
his  most  mature  romance  of  the  sea.9  In  it,  Nel¬ 
son  appears  as  a  major  character  in  a  major 


episode  that  plays  out  the  historical  drama  of  the 
Carraccioli  hanging,  the  darkest  blot  on  Nelson’s 
career.  Cooper,  after  all,  saw  Nelson  as  a  highly 
questionable  —  if  de  facto  —  role  model  for  the 
rising  American  navy.  The  Wing-and-Wing  came 
out  in  November  of  1 842,  just  as  the  next  chapter 
in  Cooper’s  life  as  a  naval  historian  was  begin¬ 
ning,  not  far  to  the  east  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  in 
a  brig  named  the  Somers}0 

& 

Robert  Durwood  Madison  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rhode  Island,  Clark  University,  and 
Northwestern  University  (Ph.D.  1981),  and  spe¬ 
cializes  in  nineteenth  century  American  litera¬ 
ture.  He  has  edited  works  of  Southey,  Cooper, 
and  Melville,  as  well  as  the  forthcoming  Penguin 
edition  of  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson ’s  Army 
Life  in  the  Black  Regiment.  He  is  Professor  of 
English  at  the  US  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis, 
Maryland. 


Notes 


1.  See  my  introduction  to  the  abridged  History  of  the 
Navy  (Delmar:  1988)  for  a  fuller  analysis  of  the  earlier 
naval  writings. 

2.  For  a  complete  discussion  of  Cooper’s  proposal  for  a 
novel  with  no  human  characters,  only  ships,  see  Don 
Ringe’s  introduction  to  the  State  University  of  New 
York  edition  of  The  Two  Admirals  (Albany:  1990). 
Cooper’s  intention  may  also  have  been  sublimated  in 
his  unfinished  “biography”  of  the  USS  Constitution, 
a  long  essay  which  he  had  intended  to  publish  along¬ 
side  his  human  biographies  in  Lives  of  Distinguished 
American  Naval  Officers  { 1846). 

3.  Tom  Clancy’s  Hunt  for  Red  October  is  largely  written 
in  this  form,  with  tremendous  success.  Cooper’s 
publisher,  a  hundred  and  forty  years  earlier,  balked. 

4.  One  might  cynically  say  these  admirals  are  the  Effing- 
hams  redivivi.  One  is  a  tactician,  the  other  a  seaman; 
one  is  laissez-faire,  the  other  a  micromanager;  one 
loyal  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  other  loyal  to  the 


house  of  Hanover.  Cooper  enjoyed  working  with 
doubles. 

5.  “Origins  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper’s  The  Two  Admi¬ 
rals American  Literature  20  (1948),  20-30. 

6.  Cooper’s  essay  “The  Edinburgh  Review  on  James’s 
Naval  Occurrences  and  Cooper’s  Naval  History” 
appeared  in  The  United  States  Magazine  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  Review  10  (1842),  411—435,  515-541.  James 
was  essentially  “doubled”  by  Cooper’s  piece  and  the 
unsigned  New  York  Review  article  of  early  1842,  an 
essay  that  depended  extensively  on  Cooper’s  own 
History  of  the  Navy  ( 1 840): 

The  recent  appearance  of  a  new  edition 
of  James 's  Naval  History  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  repeating  all  the  former  misrepre¬ 
sentations  in  his  narrative  of  events 
connected  with  our  country,  seems  to  us 
to  offer  a  fit  occasion  for  examining  its 
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claims  to  the  authenticity  of  history; 
and  in  doing  this,  we  shall  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  we  think,  in  convincing  the  writer 
not  only  of  a  uniform  violation  of  truth 
in  his  record  of  everything  that  con¬ 
cerns  ourselves,  but  also  of  such  malig¬ 
nity  of  spirit  as  must  disqualify  him  for 
his  office,  and  destroy  his  credibility  as 
a  historian.  (“James’s  Naval  History  of 
Great  Britain,”  New  York  Review,  10 
[January  1842],  184)  The  new  edition 
was  edited  by  Captain  Chamier,  RN. 

I 

Neither  Cooper’s  piece  nor  the  New  York  Review  essay 
handles  James  particularly  delicately. 

7.  The  Life  of  Nelson  (Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press, 
1990),  240-241. 

8.  Such  contributions  include  the  lessons  of  the  Nile 
(388),  “Kiss  me,  Oakes”  (442),  anticipations  of 
Nelson’s  flagship,  the  Victory  (357),  the  duty  of  an 
Englishman  to  hate  a  Frenchman  (181),  Nelson’s  idea 
of  the  proper  place  being  alongside  the  enemy  (254), 
and  the  names  of  Parker  and  Foley  (and  probably 
others,  including  the  similarity  of  Vervillin  and 
Villeneuve).  One  ought  probably  to  look  at  Southey’s 
Lives  of  the  British  Admirals,  not  only  for  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  Cooper’s  naval  lore  but  also  as  models  for 
Cooper’s  own  Lives  of  Distinguished  American  Naval 
Officers  (published  with  this  title  in  1846).  The  idea  of 
ducking  a  shot  (336)  comes  directly  from  the  Perry/ 
Elliott  controversy.  The  horrid  and  ironic  anticipation 


of  the  Somers  hangings  (341,  354)  may  indicate,  along 
with  A.  S.  Mackenzie’s  description  of  a  hanging  in  A 
Year  in  Spain  and  Cooper’s  own  description  of  the 
hanging  in  The  Wing-and-Wing,  a  morbid  fascination 
for  hanging  prevalent  among  antebellum  naval  offi¬ 
cers. 

9.  The  Two  Admirals  turned  out  to  be  a  surprisingly 
popular  work:  it  was  reprinted  two-volumes-in-one  by 
Lea  and  Blanchard  in  1843,  by  Burgess  and  Stringer  in 
1845,  and  possibly  by  Stringer  and  Townsend  in  1848 
(in  addition  to  the  printings  mentioned  in  Ringe’s 
introduction).  Near  the  turn  of  the  century,  The  Two 
Admiralswas  published  as  part  of  a  British  six-volume 
set  of  sea  tales  which  included  Cupples’  The  Green 
Hand,  Marryat’s  Midshipman  Easy,  M.  Scott’s  Tom 
Cringle ’s  Log,  Russell’s  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor, 
and,  remarkably,  Melville’s  Moby-Dick.  The  inclusion 
of  this  work  out  of  all  of  Cooper’s  maritime  romances 
indicates  the  higher  esteem  in  which  the  work  was 
held  in  the  land  of  its  setting  and  main  characters. 

10.  Cooper’s  vitriolic  response  to  the  Somers  affair  found 
expression  in  The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  (1843),  Ned 
Myers;  or,  A  Life  Before  the  Mast  (1843),  and,  ex¬ 
haustively,  in  “Review  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Naval 
Court  Martial”  (1844)  (Delmar:  Scholars’  Facsimiles 
&  Reprints,  State  University  of  New  York  Press).  His 
general  antipathy  to  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie, 
whom  Cooper  must  have  regarded  as  a  literary  rival 
second  only  to  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  found  utter¬ 
ance  in  virtually  all  of  his  naval  writings  after  1839. 
But  that’s  another  —  and  another’s  —  story. 
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Bombardment  of  Tripoli. 


Hornet  sinking  the  Peacock. 
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Peacock  and  L  ’epervier. 
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United  States  and  Macedonia. 


Capture  of  the  Essex. 
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Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 


Enterprise  and  Boxer. 
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Battle  of  Lake  Champlain. 


Death  of  Lawrence. 
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Constitution ,  Cyane  and  Levant. 


A  Cooper  Gallery 

The  twelve  illustrations  above  are  taken  from  James  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  book,  History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
original  publication,  all  illustrations  included  the  surrounding 
embellishments  that  are  shown  on  the  first  illustration  of  this  printing. 
It  was  considered  more  clear  to  print  the  action  illustrations  without 
the  surrounds  in  this  issue. 
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The  editors  of  The  American  Neptune  are  pleased  to  announce  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Fifty-year  Index  of  articles  appearing  in  our  journal  from  its 
inception  in  1941  through  1990.  The  Index  is  specifically  designed  as  an 
aid  to  both  the  professional  and  the  enthusiast,  in  research  or  exploring 
a  wide  spectrum  of  maritime  topics,  periods,  events,  and  locales  and 
those  ships  and  mariners,  who  played  major  roles  in  peacetime  and 
wartime  seafaring  history. 

The  Fifty-Year  Index  offers  a  number  of  different  routes  and  approaches 
for  the  serious  researcher  or  casual  browser.  Included  alphabetically  are 
the  names  of  authors  and  their  articles.  Maritime  books  reviewed  in  the 
journal  are  also  listed  by  author  and  title. 

Hundreds  of  vessels  world- wide,  from  sail  to  steam,  are  included,  either 
as  article  or  book  subjects.  In  a  maritime  context,  so  are  the  names  of 
countries,  regions,  islands,  coasts,  and  waters  around  the  globe.  Vessels 
are  classified  by  category  —  bark,  schooner,  steamer,  etc. 

A  highly  useful  feature  of  the  Fifty-Year  Index  is  the  inclusion  of  mari¬ 
time  Library  of  Congress  (LOC)  Subject  Headings.  For  example,  listed 
under  the  broad  LOC  heading  “Seafaring  life,”  are  subdivisions  “Life  at 
Sea,”  “Sea  Life,”  or  “Sailor’s  Life  at  Sea.”  Under  “Arctic  Regions,”  users 
can  look  up  “Description  and  Travel,”  “Discovery  and  Exploration,”  or 
“Fiction.”  Names  of  countries  serve  also  as  subdivisions  under  “Ship¬ 
building”  and  “Privateering.”  The  Index  also  includes  a  guide  for  using 
its  headings. 

The  American  Neptune  Fifty-Year  Index  is  more  than  a  valuable  reference 
and  resource.  We  feel  that  the  Index  stands  as  a  tribute  to  and 
recognition  of  —  the  rich  and  varied  store  of  research,  reflection,  and 
scholarship  that  so  many  “sons  and  daughters  of  the  sea  have  contributed 
to  our  Journal  over  these  five  decades  and  beyond. 

The  American  Neptune  hardcover  Fifty-Year  Index  is  offered  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  at  $39  per  copy,  $50  for  non-subscribers.  To  order,  please  write  to: 

Neptune  Publications 
Peabody  Essex  Museum 
East  India  Square 
Salem,  MA  01970 

You  may  also  order  by  fax,  (978)  744-6776,  or  e-mail  to  dori_phillips@ 
pem.org.  All  funds  must  be  in  US  currency  drawn  on  US  accounts. 
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Enabling  and  Disabling  the 
Lake  Erie  Discussion: 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie 
Respond  to  the  Perry/Elliott  Controversy 

Hugh  Egan 


At  half  past  two,  the  wind  springing  up, 
Captain  Elliott  was  enabled  to  bring  his 
vessel,  the  Niagara,  gallantly  into  close 
action.  I  immediately  went  on  board  of 
her,  when  he  anticipated  my  wishes,  by 
volunteering  to  bring  the  schooners, 
which  had  been  kept  astern  by  the  light¬ 
ness  of  the  wind,  into  closer  action. 1 

This  extract  is  taken  from  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry’s  “after  action”  report  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  13  September  1813. 
It  concerns  a  crucial  juncture  in  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie  three  days  earlier,  during  which 
Perry’s  squadron  had  captured  the  British  squad¬ 
ron  under  the  command  of  Robert  Heriot  Bar¬ 
clay.  That  one  word,  “enabled,”  perhaps  hinting 
at  a  distinction  between  the  ability  to  act  and 
action  itself,  has  disabled  historical  discourse  on 
this  matter,  and  goes  to  the  heart  of  a  contro¬ 
versy  involving  the  performance  of  Captain  Jesse 
D.  Elliott  during  battle,  the  interpretation  of  that 
performance  by  Captain  Perry,  and  the  analysis 
of  Captain  Perry’s  interpretation  by  second 
generation  commentators  James  Fenimore  Coo¬ 
per  and  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie. 

Beginning  with  Perry’s  report  —  which  has 
been  alternately  termed  sincere  or  strategic  — 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  has  generated  such  a 
voluminous  and  rarified  textual  response  that  a 


naval  controversy  begins  increasingly  to  resem¬ 
ble  a  literary  controversy.  The  affair  has  raised 
questions,  for  instance,  about  the  elusive  rela¬ 
tionship  between  deed  and  document,  about  what 
constitutes  appropriate  evidence  for  an  “objec¬ 
tive”  account  of  history,  about  author  intention, 
textual  ambiguity,  and  rhetorical  strategy.  The 
overlap  of  the  military  with  the  literary  is  all  but 
inevitable,  perhaps,  given  the  participation  in 
this  affair  of  Cooper  and  Mackenzie.  They  both 
had  careers  which  spanned  naval  and  authorial 
ambition,  and  which  crossed  at  a  number  of 
historical  flash  points.  At  the  very  center  of  the 
issues.  Perry’s  text  serves  as  a  sign  of  how 
opaque  and  resistant  are  those  very  accounts  of 
the  affair  which  was  purported  to  be  the  most 
straightforward. 

The  circumstances  of  the  battle  are  now  the 
stuff  of  legend.  With  his  own  flagship  Lawrence 
battered  and  crippled,  Perry  transferred  his 
pennant  by  boat  to  the  Niagara.  He  took  over 
command  of  that  vessel  from  Jesse  D.  Elliott, 
revived  the  American  effort,  divided  the  British 
squadron,  and  in  fairly  short  order  overwhelmed 
the  two  main  British  vessels,  the  Detroit  and  the 
Queen  Charlotte.  Shortly  after  the  battle,  Perry 
wrote  his  famous  message  to  Major-General 
William  Henry  Harrison,  “We  have  met  the 
enemy  —  and  they  are  ours.”2 

The  victory  at  Lake  Erie  straddles  any  num¬ 
ber  of  paradoxes  —  such  as  the  fact  that  Perry, 
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after  inspiring  his  crew  never  to  give  up  the  ship, 
did  exactly  that  —  but  a  whole  series  of  histori¬ 
cal  ironies  swirl  around  Perry’s  second  in  com¬ 
mand,  Jesse  Elliott,  for  whom  victory  constituted 
a  kind  of  professional  defeat.3  In  the  course  of 
the  three-hour  battle,  Elliott,  commanding  a 
vessel  identical  with  Perry’s,  stayed  largely  out 
of  the  action  for  two-and-half  hours,  while  the 
Lawrence  was  enduring  heavy  attack.  He  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  distant  fire  with  the  British  squad¬ 
ron,  but  never  came  to  the  direct  aid  of  the 
Lawrence .  Elliott  claimed  that  the  lightness  of 
the  wind  kept  him  away  and  that,  in  addition,  he 
did  not  want  to  break  the  line  of  battle  estab¬ 
lished  by  Perry.  After  the  conflict,  however,  both 
British  and  American  seamen  questioned  El¬ 
liott’s  courage  for  avoiding  the  heavy  fighting 
for  as  long  as  he  did.  The  American  resentment 
was  spurred  by  the  fact  that  the  Lawrence  had 
twenty-two  men  and  officers  killed,  while  the 
Niagara  had  only  two. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  read  Perry’s  after¬ 
action  report,  in  which  he  officially  praises 
Elliott,  by  saying  that  at  a  certain  point  Elliott 
was  “enabled”  to  engage  his  vessel  in  close 
action  with  the  enemy.  The  unanswered  question 
is:  did  he  do  so?  Perry  states  further: 

Of  Captain  Elliott,  already  so  well 
known  to  the  government,  it  would  be 
almost  superfluous  to  speak.  In  this 
action  he  evinced  his  characteristic 
bravery  and  judgment;  and,  since  the 
close  of  the  action,  has  given  me  the 
most  able  and  essential  assistance.4 

The  naval  bureaucracy  followed  suit  with  its 
own  official  praise  of  Elliott’s  conduct,  even  in 
the  face  of  persistent  rumors  that  condemned  it. 
Newspaper  accounts  from  England,  reporting  on 
the  court  of  inquiry  assembled  to  assess  the 
performance  of  British  commander  Barclay, 
described  Elliott  as  “making  away”  during  the 
height  of  battle.  In  response  to  these  allegations, 
Elliott  demanded  that  an  American  Court  of 
Inquiry  clear  his  name,  and  this  was  done  in 
April,  1815. 5 

Here  the  matter  rested  until  1818,  when 
Perry  himself  instituted  court-martial  charges 


against  Elliott  —  both  for  his  conduct  during  the 
battle  and  for  his  post-battle  “intrigues”  against 
Perry.  Perry  claims  that  his  initial  words  of 
praise  for  Elliott  were  written  in  the  interest  of 
maintaining  naval  harmony  after  a  great  victory 
and  screening  Elliott  from  censure.6  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  Perry’s  feeling  that  Elliott’s  conduct 
since  the  battle  —  in  expressing  public  and 
covert  resentment  over  Perry’s  exalted  status  — 
could  no  longer  be  met  with  silence  or  praise. 
Perry’s  charges  were  never  officially  examined 
or  prosecuted.  He  was  dead  within  a  year,  and 
perhaps  the  accusations  seemed  irrelevant  as  a 
result.  At  any  rate,  the  circumstances  of  their 
withdrawal  remain  unresolved.7 

The  affair  lay  largely  dormant  for  nearly 
twenty  more  years,  although  in  the 
meantime  Elliott  managed  to  offend  the 
Whig  press  on  a  number  of  political  matters  (he 
was  a  notorious  Jacksonian)  and  each  time  would 
stir  up  the  accusations  of  his  cowardice  during 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie.8  James  Fenimore  Cooper 
then  published  his  History  of  the  Navy  in  two 
volumes  in  1839.  His  account  of  the  Lake  Erie 
affair  attempts  painstakingly  to  avoid  contro¬ 
versy,  and  follows  the  official  line  of  praise  for 
all  concerned.  He  simply  noted  the  transfer  of 
power  on  the  Niagara  from  one  commander  to 
another,  and  summarized  in  this  fashion: 

The  personal  deportment  of  Captain 
Perry,  throughout  the  day,  was  worthy  of 
all  praise.  He  did  not  quit  his  own  vessel 
when  she  became  useless,  to  retire  from 
the  battle,  but  to  gain  it;  an  end  that  was 
fully  obtained,  and  an  effort  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  triumph....  For  his  conduct  in 
this  battle,  Captain  Perry  received  a 
gold  medal  from  Congress.  Captain 
Elliott  also  received  a  gold  medal.9 

Cooper  included  in  his  history  Perry’s  praise 
for  Elliott,  but  does  not  mention  that  Perry 
withdrew  that  praise  and  filed  court-martial 
charges  five  years  later. 

In  attempting  to  avoid  controversy,  Cooper 
created  it.  He,  too,  was  accused  of  “making 
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away”  from  close  action  on  this  issue.  In  quick 
order  there  appeared  three  different  condemna¬ 
tions  of  his  account  —  authored  by  William 
Duer,  Tristam  Burges,  and  Alexander  Macken¬ 
zie.10  In  each  instance,  Cooper  proved  immensely 
resistant  to  criticism.  He  went  as  far  as  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  publisher  of  Duer’s  review  for  libel, 
earning  a  judgment  of  $300.  The  Burges  review, 
in  turn,  is  perhaps  best  known  for  focusing  upon 
that  word  “enabled”  and  seeing  it  as  an  equivo¬ 
cation  on  Perry’s  part.  Perry’s  camp  was  called 
upon  to  answer  the  question:  why  did  the  com¬ 
mander  first  praise  Elliott  and  then,  five  years 
later,  turn  on  him?  Burges  says  that  the  praise 
wasn’t  really  praise  at  all: 

Here  he  saved  Elliott  by  a  benevolent 
ambiguity.  He  says  ‘at  half  past  two,  the 
wind  springing  up,  Captain  Elliott  was 
ENABLED  to  bring  his  vessel,  the  Niag¬ 
ara,  gallantly  into  close  action.  ’  He  was 
ENABLED,  he  could  say;  he  could  not 
say  he  DID  bring  the  Niagara  into  close 
action.  ”l  1 

A  literary  critic  looking  for  signs  of  rhetori¬ 
cal  hesitation  or  ambiguity  in  a  text  will  almost 
certainly  find  them,  and  it  appears  that  here 
Burges  has  wilfully  taken  on  that  task.  By  mag¬ 
nifying  a  single  word,  he  creates  a  stereoscopic 
view  of  Perry-as-warrior  and  Perry-as-author. 
His  argument  appears  precious  and  overwrought, 
born  of  loyalty  and  defensiveness  rather  than  a 
“search  for  truth,”  but  once  introduced  it  is 
difficult  to  dispense  with.  In  fact,  if  read  as  a 
strategic  exercise,  Perry’s  report  gives  one 
plenty  to  work  with.  In  addition  to  his  use  of 
“enabled,”  he  praises  Elliott  first  by  claiming  it 
is  superfluous  to  speak  of  him,  then  by  saying 
Elliott  “evinced  his  characteristic  bravery  and 
judgment”  (characteristically  limited?),  and 
finally  by  thanking  him  for  able  and  essential 
assistance  “since  the  close  of  the  action”  (hint¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  that  he  didn’t  render  such  assis¬ 
tance  during  the  action). 

Opened  to  this  kind  of  analysis,  Perry’s 
official  account,  whose  purpose  was  to  give  “the 
most  important  particulars  of  the  action,”  is  no 
longer  the  sincere,  reflective  narrative  of  an 


American  hero,  one  whose  motive  was  simply  to 
match  words  to  actions,  but  something  more  self- 
conscious  and  cagy,  the  beginning  of  a  different 
kind  of  battle  altogether.  His  report  is  but  the 
first  sign  that,  as  the  actual  events  of  1813  re¬ 
cede,  deeds  and  texts  begin  to  dissolve  into  one 
another,  with  texts  becoming  deeds,  and  the 
straightforwardness  of  a  military  victory  remak¬ 
ing  itself  as  a  meditation  on  the  nature  of  author¬ 
ship  and  the  control  of  historical  discourse.  In 
the  Lake  Erie  affair,  the  thunder  of  canister 
would  give  way  to  the  thunder  of  criticism  and 
interpretation,  with  each  succeeding  layer  of 
commentary  received  by  the  opponent  as  a  blow 
which  demanded  equal  response.  As  the  battle 
moved  into  the  realm  of  interpretation,  the 
effects  of  these  volleys  could  not  be  measured  in 
terms  of  victory,  defeat,  or  statistical  tables  of 
the  wounded  and  dead.  The  rhetorical  firepower, 
in  fact,  often  undermines  the  very  cause  it  seeks 
to  serve. 

Of  all  the  reviews  published,  none  struck 
home  more  deeply  with  Cooper,  and 
none  framed  the  issues  of  history  and 
authorship  more  acutely,  than  those  of  Alexander 
Slidell  Mackenzie.  Mackenzie  was  related  by 
marriage  to  the  Perry  clan  and  was,  like  Cooper 
himself,  something  of  a  sailor-author.  Cooper 
had  served  three  years  in  the  Navy  ( 1 808-1 81  1), 
stationed  on  Lake  Ontario;  Mackenzie  was  a 
career  Navy  man  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
Both  had  published  travel  books  on  England  in 
the  1830s,  and  both  had  published  lead  articles  in 
the  short-lived  Naval  Magazine  in  1836  and 
1 837.  They  were,  in  a  sense,  literary  competitors. 
In  a  letter  to  his  wife  in  1 836,  Cooper  compared 
the  sales  of  his  own  Sketches  of  Switzerland 
(1836)  with  Mackenzie’s  Spain  Revisited (1836): 
“The  Sketches  have  not  sold  very  well,  but  stand 
very  fair.  About  twice  as  many  have  sold  as  of 
Slidell’s  book,  but  they  are  puffing  away  at  him, 
might  and  main.”12  A  year  later,  the  British 
Quarterly  Review  compared  Cooper’s  irascible 
England  (1837)  unfavorably  to  Mackenzie’s  The 
American  in  England  (1835): 

...no  one  complains  of  Captain  Slidell’s 
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book  _  because  it  is  written  in  good 
faith,  and  with  good  manners.  His  views, 
when  erroneous,  are  not  distorted  either 
by  vanity  or  malice;  and  hitting,  as  he 
does,  much  harder,  and  on  sorer  places 
than  Mr.  Cooper,  his  strictures  may  be 
read  by  an  Englishman  sometimes  with 
profit  —  often  with  regret  —  but  never 
with  anything  like  the  mingled  disgust 
and  contempt  which  are  excited  by  the 
rancorous  triviality  of  Mr.  Cooper . 13 

Fanatically  loyal  to  Perry,  Mackenzie  first 
commented  on  Naval  History  in  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Review  of  October  1839.  He  himself  en¬ 
gages  in  some  equivocal  praise  at  the  beginning: 

Mr.  Cooper  has  made  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  the  country,  in  the 
work  before  us.  He  appears  to  have  used 
a  commendable  diligence  in  searching 
out  whatever  facts  our  early  history 
affords,  illustrative  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  national  navy,  and  has 
dressed  them  out  in  a  form  as  attractive, 
perhaps,  as  the  unconnected  nature  of 
the  events,  and  the  meagreness  of  the 
annals  from  which  he  derived  his  materi¬ 
als,  permitted. 14 

Soon,  however,  Mackenzie  is  into  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie,  accusing  Cooper  of  tarnishing 
Perry’s  reputation  by  refusing  to  criticize  Elliott, 
and  by  presenting  “gross  misrepresentations”  of 
the  battle  itself.  Twelve  pages  of  the  35-page 
review  are  devoted  to  correcting  Cooper’s  rendi¬ 
tion  of  Lake  Erie. 

Mackenzie’s  review  put  in  motion  a  widen¬ 
ing  spiral  of  charge  and  counter-charge  between 
the  two  authors,  with  name-calling  escalating 
and  pages  increasing  in  every  exchange.  In  his 
Life  of  Perry  (1840),  a  biography  written  largely 
to  refute  Cooper’s  history,  Mackenzie  embraces 
Burges’  view  that  the  word  “enabled”  is  an 
equivocation,  explaining: 

He  leaves  to  Captain  Elliott  the  benefit 
of  the  inference  that,  more  than  two 
hours  after  the  Lawrence  had  been  in 


close  action,  he  actually  did  what  he  was 
enabled  to  do;  which,  by  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  officers  of  the  squadron, 
except  a  few  of  those  on  the  Niagara,  he 
never  did. 15 

In  his  post-battle  report,  according  to  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Perry  “was  torturing  his  ingenuity  to 
keep  honestly  out  of  view  the  palpable  miscon¬ 
duct  of  Captain  Elliott.”16 

Because  some  of  the  material  issues 
relating  to  Lake  Erie  were  a  matter  for 
litigation  in  his  suit  against  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  William  Duer’s  article,  Cooper  could 
not  respond  fully  until  1843,  when  he  published 
a  hundred-page  pamphlet,  The  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  Or  Answers  to  Messrs.  Duer,  Burges,  and 
Mackenzie.  Indeed,  part  of  this  story  involved 
Cooper’s  continual  promise  throughout  1841  and 
1842  to  “do  up”  the  whole  Lake  Erie  matter  in  a 
form  which  could  not  be  refuted.17  When  he  did 
finally  respond,  he  opened  as  an  avenging  angel, 
sounding  a  note  of  biblical  portentousness: 

The  writer  has  not  sought  this  discus¬ 
sion.  Lt  has  been  forced  on  him  by  his 
assailants,  who  must  now  face  the  conse¬ 
quences.  For  years  the  writer  has  sub¬ 
mitted  in  comparative  silence  to  gross 
injustice,  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
not  from  any  want  of  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  his  case  or  any  ability  to  de¬ 
fend  himself,  but,  because  he  ‘ bided  his 
time,  ’  knowing,  when  that  day  should 
arrive,  he  had  truth  to  fall  back  upon.... 

The  day  of  reckoning  has  come  at  length, 
and  the  judgment  of  men  will  infallibly 
follow. 18 

Central  to  Cooper’s  attack  is  his  impatience 
with  the  notion  that  Perry  would  “meditate  any 
evasion”  in  his  official  report.  He  ridicules  the 
idea  of  any  “benevolent  ambiguity”  on  Perry’s 
part: 

In  this  section  of  the  country,  we  have  a 
good  many  ‘ benevolent  ambiguities  ’ 
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practiced  by  a  certain  caste  of  lawyers... 
Among  gentlemen,  every  where,  the 
benevolence  would  meet  with  but  little 
respect,  while  the  ‘ambiguity’  would 
excite  disgust. 19 


As  Cooper  works  through  the  layered  nature 
of  his  refutation,  however,  he  too  begins  to 
sound  like  a  textual  critic,  examining  specific 
word  choice  and  weighing  author  intention. 
Focusing  upon  Perry’s  phrase,  “I  immediately 
went  on  board  of  her”  (in  the  sentence  which 
follows  the  “enabled”  passage)  Cooper  says: 


Here  we  see  Capt.  Perry  expressly  refer¬ 
ring  to  this  change  of  position,  this  com¬ 
ing  into  close  action. ..as  giving  him 
(Perry)  an  opportunity  of  making  the 
change  of  vessel  of  which  he  speaks.  The 
use  of  the  word  ‘immediately,  ’  too, 
shows  this.  It  refers  to  time,  of  course; 
and  to  what  time  can  Mr.  Burges  apply 
it,  if  it  be  not  immediately  after  Capt. 
Elliot  got  ‘into  close  action.  ’  Does  he 
think  Perry  would  have  said  ‘immedi¬ 
ately  after  Capt.  Elliott  was  ENABLED 
to  get  into  close  action,  I  went  on  board 
the  Niagara?’  This  would  have  been  a 
very  complicated  falsifying  of  the  truth. 
Perry ’s  language  had  no  such  object;  it 
is  simple,  direct,  and  not  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  20 


The  complexity  of  Cooper’s  analysis  has  the 
paradoxical  effect  of  undermining  the  straight¬ 
forwardness  of  his  final  statement.  Cooper  noted 
that  Perry  used  the  word  “enabled”  at  another 
point  in  his  official  report,  where  it  was  “un¬ 
equivocally  used  in  direct  connection  with 
performance,  and  without  any  ‘benevolent 
ambiguity.’”  But  again,  the  more  Cooper  as¬ 
signed  deliberate  strategy  to  Perry’s  choice  of 
specific  words,  the  further  he  entered  the  realm 
of  rhetorical  instability  and  conceived  of  the 
battle  as  a  text  rather  than  an  event.  One  might 
even  read  a  tortured  ingenuity  into  Cooper’s 
historical  summary:  “For  his  conduct  in  battle, 
Captain  Perry  received  a  gold  medal  from  Con¬ 
gress.  Captain  Elliott  also  received  a  gold 


medal.”  An  implicit  question  —  why  did  Elliott 
receive  a  medal?  —  is  left  unanswered.  To  the 
extent  that  his  account  engages  in  its  own  eva¬ 
sions,  and  that  the  very  making  of  textual  narra¬ 
tive  invites  this  slipperiness,  Cooper  himself  was 
guilty  of  the  duplicity  he  found  so  impossible  in 
Perry. 

Still,  Cooper  pronounced,  here  and  elsewhere 
in  his  writings  from  this  period,  a  blunt  philo¬ 
sophical  positivism  whereby  facts  should  pre¬ 
cede  and  determine  opinions  in  a  republic,  and 
the  corruption  in  the  Perry  case  (and  in  America 
at  large)  is  that  these  poles  have  been  reversed. 
Opinions  about  Elliott’s  misconduct  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cooper,  “clearly  in  an  unfit  state  to  be 
received  at  all  into  the  pages  of  history.”21 

Left  unexamined,  of  course,  is  how  the 
“pages  of  history”  help  to  create  the  very 
events  they  receive.  Cooper  was  clearly 
uncomfortable  with  the  fragmentary,  fluid,  and 
irresolute  path  of  historical  truth  as  it  makes  its 
way  into  written  accounts.  In  his  pamphlet,  some 
rather  delicate  textual  exegeses  on  the  positions 
of  the  vessels,  the  relative  strengths  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  forces,  the  number  of  seamen 
dead  or  wounded  —  all  of  which  respond  to 
points  of  Mackenzie’s  —  are  weirdly  combined 
with  an  ad  hominem  passion  that  all  but  over¬ 
whelms  his  scholarship.  At  times,  Cooper’s  own 
fixed  opinions  determined  his  facts.  The  preci¬ 
sion  of  the  analysis  often  appears  to  have  no 
historical  purpose  at  all.  Rather,  framed  by  his 
own  sense  of  outrage  and  irritation.  Cooper’s 
meticulous  dissection  of  events  illustrated  his 
dilemma  rather  eloquently.  He  wished  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  events  of  Lake  Erie  simply  hap¬ 
pened,  and  thereby  fall  outside  any  need  for 
interpretation,  but  became  increasingly  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  textual  strategies  he  sought  to  dis¬ 
credit,  including  the  ratcheting-up  of  condemna¬ 
tory  rhetoric.  At  one  point  he  wrote:  “I  hope 
those  persons  who  are  ready  to  canonize  Capt. 
Mackenzie  as  a  saint,  without  waiting  the  cus¬ 
tomary  century,  will  bear  this  whole  matter  in 
mind.”22 

The  exchanges  between  Cooper  and  Macken¬ 
zie  endured  over  four  years,  with  their  polemics 
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spanning  a  variety  of  textual  genres,  including 
history,  biography,  essay,  and  review.  Of  course, 
these  men  were  employed  in  other  arenas  during 
this  time,  Cooper  as  a  novelist  and  Mackenzie  as 
a  naval  captain.  During  the  four-year  span  of 
controversy  over  Lake  Erie,  Cooper  published 
eight  novels,  including  The  Pathfinder  (1840), 
The  Deerslayer  (1841),  and  a  number  of  sea 
novels.  Mackenzie  was  involved  in  his  own 
controversy  when  he  hanged  three  men  at  sea 
aboard  the  Somers  in  December  1842.  The  men 
were  suspected  of  mutiny,  although  no  overt  act 
of  mutiny  ever  occurred,  no  trial  was  held  to 
determine  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  and  no 
chance  given  the  accused  to  refute  the  charges 
against  them.  Mackenzie  was  tried  for  murder 
and  other  charges  in  a  naval  court;  he  was  ac¬ 
quitted  on  all  counts. 

In  fact,  the  Somers  affair  occurred  just  as 
Cooper  was  writing  his  Lake  Erie  pamphlet,  and 
he  could  not  resist  adding  references  to  the 
“mutiny”  to  his  rhetorical  arsenal.  Speaking  of 
how  Elliott’s  reputation  has  been  damaged  by 
Mackenzie,  Cooper  wrote:  “Let  it  be  imagined, 
for  a  moment,  that  he  had  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  executing  three  men  without  a  trial,  and 
then  fancy  the  result!  His  life,  justly  or  unjustly, 
would  have  been  the  forfeit.”23  There  are  more 
oblique  references  as  well,  such  as  when  Cooper 
describes  Mackenzie’s  character: 

I  think  Captain  Mackenzie  ’s  mind  to  be 
very  singularly  constituted,  and  that  he 
did  not  mean  all  he  has  so  clearly  said. 

So  many  instances  of  this  peculiarity  of 
moral  conformation  have  forced  them¬ 
selves  on  my  notice,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  existence.  Capt.  Mackenzie  can  see 
only  one  side  of  a  question.  He  is  a  man 
of  prejudice  and  denunciation,  and  he 
accuses,  less  under  evidence,  than  under 
convictions.  Were  he  inspired,  this  last 
might  do  well  enough;  but,  as  he  is  only 
a  man,  and  quite  often  wrong  as  right, 
fearful  consequences  have  followed  from 
his  mistakes.2* 

At  this  point,  Cooper  appears  to  have  moved 
from  the  historical  events  of  Lake  Erie  to  the 


more  personal  and  less  winnable  battle  of  char¬ 
acter  assassination.  In  so  doing,  he  left  himself 
vulnerable  to  the  very  charge  he  leveled  at 
Mackenzie:  that  he  was  a  man  of  prejudice  and 
denunciation. 

Cooper  would  write  an  eighty-page  “ela¬ 
borate  review”  of  Mackenzie’s  court- 
martial  trial,  condemning  once  again  the 
Emersonian  tendency  of  the  captain  to  “regard 
things  as  he  has  at  first  conceived  them  to  be, 
and  act  under  his  conviction,  rather  than  under 
the  authority  of  evidence.”25  The  Somers  case, 
even  more  than  the  Lake  Erie  affair,  inhered  so 
fully  in  the  complexities  of  language  —  in  codes, 
handwriting,  dictation,  translation;  in  Macken¬ 
zie’s  own  stylistic  affectations  in  his  written 
account  of  the  incident;  in  contemporary  sea 
fiction  (including  Cooper’s  own)  which  was  said 
to  have  corrupted  one  of  the  conspirators;  in 
literary  grudges  and  literary  fame  —  that  the 
whole  incident  seems  to  issue  from,  as  well  as 
proceed  into,  written  documents.26  Cooper’s 
review  of  Mackenzie’s  court-martial  trial  is,  in 
its  own  right,  an  interesting  and  conflicted 
attempt  to  separate  deeds  from  texts,  facts  from 
interpretation.  In  the  Somers  affair,  this  was 
simply  impossible. 

On  the  subject  of  Lake  Erie,  at  least,  Cooper 
began  with  the  clarity  of  a  victory  at  sea.  The 
capture  of  six  British  vessels  was  not  open  to 
dispute,  the  facts  were  recorded  and  acclaimed, 
and  they  had,  in  this  sense,  the  authority  of 
evidence.  Cooper  assumed  that  the  results  of  his 
textual  assault  would  be  similarly  obvious.  In  a 
letter  to  Elliott,  Cooper  promised  that  Mackenzie 
“will  be  demolished.”  He  later  claimed  that  his 
Lake  Erie  pamphlet  had  “struck  deep  wherever  it 
has  been  read,”  and  that  “Poor  McKenzie  is 
losing  ground  daily.”27  In  the  same  drive  for 
closure,  some  reviewers  celebrated  Cooper’s 
Lake  Erie  pamphlet  as  the  last  word  on  the 
subject.  One  wrote  in  The  United  States  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Democratic  Review. 

The  controversy  may  now  be  considered 
at  an  end.  Mr.  Cooper  has  performed  an 
operation  analogous  to  that  of  the  Niag- 
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ara  in  the  battle  itself.  He  has  not  come 
into  “ close  action  ”  till  rather  late  in  the 
day,  perhaps,  but  after  he  has  once  fairly 
entered  the  enemy’s  line,  scarce  more 
than  a  single  broadside  of  his  heavy 
metal  has  been  necessary  to  settle  the 
question.2* 


Even  this  amusing  conceit  has  its  own  para¬ 
dox  and  loose  end,  demonstrating  again  that  the 
battle  cannot  move  from  history  to  text  in  any¬ 
thing  resembling  a  direct  path.  Cooper,  the 
champion  of  Jesse  Elliott,  is  metaphorically  put 
in  the  position  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  as  he 
destroys  the  opposition.  Cooper’s  pamphlet  was 
not  the  last  word,  of  course.  In  1 844,  the  embat¬ 
tled  Mackenzie  came  out  with  a  new  edition  of 
the  Life  of  Perry,  which  contained  a  57-page 
appendix  responding  to  Cooper.29  Here,  he  took 
Cooper’s  seamanship  to  task,  saying  it  was  all 
right  for  writing  novels,  but  not  for  naval  his¬ 


tory.  Cooper  immediately  promised  another 
response,  but  none  has  been  located.  No  doubt 
still  “enabled,”  Cooper  may  have  simply  decided 
not  to.  Beginning  with  Perry’s  use  of  this  term, 
a  first  sign  that  the  battle  had  moved  from  the 
sea  to  the  page,  the  authority  of  evidence  in  the 
Lake  Erie  affair  yields  increasingly  to  the  predis¬ 
position  of  its  interpreter. 
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.  Appendix: 

Cooper/Mackenzie  Exchanges 
on  the  Subject  of  Lake  Erie 


May  1839:  Cooper’s  Naval  History  published. 

October  1839:  Mackenzie’s  review  in  the  North 
American  Review. 

1840:  Mackenzie’s  Life  of  Perry  published,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  restore  the  admiration 
of  Perry  which  Cooper  had  sought  to  dimin¬ 
ish.  Long  chapters  on  Lake  Erie  directly 
refute  Cooper.  Thirty-page  appendix  con¬ 
tains  record  of  charges  Perry  brought  against 
Elliott  in  1818. 

29  March  1841:  Cooper’s  preliminary  reply  to 
Mackenzie’s  review  of  Life  of  Perry  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Evening  Post.  Cooper  says  he 
cannot  reply  fully  because  the  Duer  suit  is 
still  being  prosecuted,  and  some  of  the  facts 
bear  materially  on  the  Mackenzie  review. 


7  April  1841:  Mackenzie’s  reply  to  Cooper 
published  in  The  Evening  Post. 

May/June  1843:  Cooper  publishes  his  own  brief 
biography  of  Perry  in  Graham ’s  Magazine. 
Fifty-five  of  the  eighty-six  pages  concern 
Lake  Erie  and  its  aftermath;  they  respond 
directly  to  Mackenzie’s  criticisms. 

July  1843:  Cooper  responds  fully  to  the  Lake 
Erie  affair  with  a  pamphlet,  The  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie,  Or  Answers  to  Messrs.  Burges, 
Duer,  and  Mackenzie. 

1844:  Mackenzie  brings  out  a  new  edition  of  his 
Life  of  Perry,  which  contains  a  57-page 
appendix  devoted  to  answering  Cooper’s 
points  from  the  Graham  s  Magazine  biogra¬ 
phy  and  The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  pamphlet. 
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Cooper  as  Passenger 

Wayne  Franklin 


Scholars  interested  in  the  seagoing  experi¬ 
ence  of  nineteenth  century  American 
writers  tend  to  focus  on  the  time  those 
writers  spent  as  common  sailors  rather  than 
passengers,  perhaps  because  sailor-authors  such 
as  Richard  Henry  Dana  or  Herman  Melville 
themselves  were  somewhat  uncomfortable  in  the 
latter  role.  On  his  crossing  to  London  on  the 
liner  Southampton  in  1849,  Melville  invested 
considerable  effort  proving  to  his  fellow  passen¬ 
gers  that  he  really  was  not  just  their  fellow: 
hence  his  “gymnastics”  at  the  masthead,  his 
scoffing  at  the  “nausea  noise”  that  oozed  from 
the  staterooms,  his  eagerness  to  demonstrate  to 
the  sailors  that  he  was  one  of  them,  his  desire  to 
ride  out  on  the  bowsprit  after  philosophizing 
with  Adler  and  Taylor  (“splendid  spectacle,”  he 
noted),  and  so  on.1  Dana  on  the  Pilgrim  in  the 
1830s  was  always  aware  of  his  middle-class 
origins  and  labored  to  conceal  them  or  vacate 
them  by  adopting  a  forecastle  perspective.  At 
last,  oppressed  by  the  fear  that  staying  longer  in 
California  would  convert  his  temporary  role 
before  the  mast  into  a  permanent  fate,  Dana  used 
his  “connections”  in  the  world  of  commerce  to 
arrange  for  a  voyage  home,  thus  arousing  the 
suspicions  of  his  fellow  sailors  that  he  wasn’t 
really,  for  all  his  hard  labor,  one  of  them.  Such  a 
sailor  was  at  least  partly  a  passenger,  his  pres¬ 
ence  on  the  vessel  being  a  matter  of  choice  rather 
than  necessity.  His  voyage  was  a  vacation  rather 
than  a  mark  of  vocation. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  preceded  Dana  and 
Melville  in  the  forecastle,  and  in  this  particular 
problem  as  well:  as  Alan  Taylor  writes,  “In  1 806 
it  was  very  unusual  for  a  well-educated  son  of 
wealth  and  privilege  to  assume  the  hardships, 


drudgery,  dangers,  and  low  status  of  a  common 
sailor.”2  In  such  cases  we  may  suspect,  with 
good  reason,  that  the  “assumption”  of  the  com¬ 
mon  sailor’s  lot  was  less  than  complete,  for  the 
articles  of  what  Hugh  Egan  has  called  the  “gen¬ 
tleman  sailor”  often  contained  handy  escape 
clauses.3 

Cooper  began  his  voyage  on  the  merchant 
vessel  Stirling  in  1806-1807  in  just  such  a 
protected  manner.  As  the  reminiscences  of  the 
cabin  boy  Ned  Myers,  edited  by  Cooper  in  1 843, 
remind  us,  the  sixteen-year-old  Cooper  was 
accompanied  to  the  vessel  by  two  grown  men, 
one  of  them  a  quarter-owner  of  the  vessel  and  the 
consignee  of  its  cargo,  unnamed  in  Ned  Myers 
but  revealed  by  a  descendant  of  the  captain  of 
the  Stirling  to  have  been  the  famous  Quaker 
merchant  Jacob  Barker,  who.  Captain  Johnston’s 
descendent  stated,  was  the  business  associate  of 
William  Cooper.4  Although  neither  Alan  Tay¬ 
lor’s  research  nor  my  own  has  uncovered  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  direct  tie  between  Judge  Cooper  and 
Jacob  Barker  in  the  voluminous  William  Cooper 
papers,  apparently  something  in  the  Johnston 
family  archives  —  presently  unlocated  —  indi¬ 
cated  the  link.  However  that  may  be,  the  John¬ 
stons’  identification  of  Barker  as  one  of  the  two 
merchants  that  led  young  Cooper  to  the  Stirling 
in  1806  is  certain.  James  Cooper  did  not  ap¬ 
proach  the  Stirling  on  his  own,  cap  in  hand, 
begging  for  a  chance  to  sail  before  the  mast  in 
her,  but  rather  was  brought  on  board  by  men  with 
commercial  interests  in  the  voyage. 

How  did  Jacob  Barker  become  involved  in 
helping  to  arrange  for  young  Cooper’s  berth? 
James  had  run  away  from  Cooperstown  some¬ 
time  in  the  early  summer  of  1806,  probably 
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heading  first  for  New  York,  where  his  older 
brother  William  Jr.  then  resided.  In  mid  July 
William  wrote  a  letter  to  family  friend  Richard 
R.  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  informing  him  of 
James’  flight  and  alerting  him  that  the  young 
fugitive  was  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia.  Smith 
was  a  sometime  Cooperstown  resident  and 
business  partner  of  Judge  William  Cooper,  who 
owed  his  appointment  as  the  first  sheriff  of 
Otsego  County  to  the  judge’s  influence  —  and 
his  eventual  fame  as  the  model  for  the  authoritar¬ 
ian  sheriff  Richard  Jones  in  The  Pioneers  to  the 
Judge’s  youngest  son.  In  1806,  he  was  being 
called  on  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  family’s  inter¬ 
ests  in  order  to  resolve  the  crisis  that  James 
flight  from  Cooperstown  had  precipitated. 

In  reply  to  the  letter  from  young  William 
Cooper  in  New  York,  Smith  on  18  July 
wrote  Isaac  Cooper,  another  of  the  brothers, 
in  Cooperstown,  saying  that  he  had  that  day 
received  William’s  news  and  asking  what  he 
should  do  if  and  when  the  wayward  youth 
showed  up  on  his  doorstep.  James  must  have 
arrived  there  almost  immediately  thereafter, 
certainly  before  any  answer  could  arrive  from 
Cooperstown,  and  spent  the  next  three  weeks  in 
the  city  before  heading  overland  back  to  New 
York.  While  James  was  in  Philadelphia,  a  letter 
from  Isaac  dated  30  July,  and  containing  “the 
Judge’s  memorandum”  regarding  his  plight, 
arrived  for  Smith.  From  a  letter  Smith  sent 
somewhat  later,  in  which  he  noted  that  one  from 
Cooperstown  had  arrived  in  five  days  (“a  very 
short  time  for  the  Mail  to  come  if  you  date 
correctly”),5  we  can  assume  that  Isaac’s  30  July 
missive  arrived  perhaps  around  5  or  6  August 
(Smith  says  it  came  “in  course”  —  that  is,  in  the 
ordinary  time),  just  a  day  or  two  before  James 
was  set  to  leave.  We  also  may  assume  that  James 
received  his  father’s  “memorandum,”  either  as  a 
document  or  through  Smith’s  rehearsal  of  its 
arguments.  From  Smith’s  answer  to  Isaac,  writ¬ 
ten  on  8  August,  the  morning  after  James  left  for 
New  York,  it  is  clear  that  the  Cooper  family 
prior  to  that  time  knew  of  the  boy’s  intention  of 
running  off  to  sea,  with  an  eye  to  a  career  in  the 
Navy,  which  was  not  mentioned  in  Smith’s  first 


letter  and  perhaps  had  not  been  divulged  in 
William’s  unlocated  letter  of  mid-July  to  Smith. 

In  writing  to  Isaac  on  this  second  occasion, 
Smith  filled  in  some  details  about  James’  plans. 
The  Judge’s  memorandum  must  have  contained 
an  armory  of  arguments  to  be  aimed  at  the  heart 
and  head  of  the  runaway,  but  Smith,  who  himself 
already  had  sought  to  dissuade  his  “young 
Friend”  from  going  to  sea  by  applying  all  the 
arguments  he  could  invent,  evidently  did  not  find 
the  new  weapons  any  more  convincing.  He  urged 
James  to  consider  what  hardships  lay  ahead,  and 
sought  to  delay  him  until  “some  Plan  could  be 
arranged  with  the  Judge.”  Well  connected  in 
Philadelphia’s  business  world,  Smith  also  of¬ 
fered  to  find  James  a  safer  slot  in  “a  Counting 
House”  there,  as  he  earlier  had  done  for  Isaac. 
When  James  persisted  in  his  designs  on  a  career 
at  sea,  Smith  tendered  further  help:  “I  then 
offered  to  introduce  him  to  some  shipping  Mer¬ 
chants  of  my  acquaintance  in  whose  Vessels  he 
would  have  been  less  exposed  to  insult  and  ill 
treatment.  But  it  would  not  do.” 

Why  would  it  not  do?  During  the  three  weeks 
James  was  in  Philadelphia,  Smith  had  gleaned 
enough  to  suspect  that  James,  taken  with  the 
romance  of  a  momentary  excitement,  had  even 
more  dangerous  plans  buzzing  in  his  brain:  he 
hoped  to  find  some  means  of  joining  Francisco 
Miranda’s  effort  to  liberate  his  homeland,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  from  the  Spanish  crown.  Miranda  had 
secured  a  ship  in  New  York  the  previous  Febru¬ 
ary  and  sailed  it,  with  an  American  crew,  south 
for  the  purpose.  As  Alan  Taylor  has  noted, 
American  newspapers  of  the  period,  including 
the  Otsego  Herald  in  Cooperstown,  contained 
glowing  reports  of  the  expedition,  and  the  liberal 
revolutionary’s  intent  to  spread  New  World 
revolution  to  South  America  clearly  excited  the 
ardor  of  many  young  Americans.6  Although 
Taylor  does  not  mention  this  further  point,  when 
Ned  Myers  himself  decided  to  run  away  to  the 
sea  in  the  winter  of  1805-1806,  he  first  served 
port  duty  on  board  Miranda’s  ship,  the  Leander, 
in  New  York  prior  to  its  departure  but  “became 
heartily  tired  of  it”  and  left  ( Ned  Myers ,  19). 

Regarding  Ned’s  future  shipmate  and 
“editor,”  Smith  wrote  Isaac  Cooper  on  8  August 
that  the  stint  with  Miranda  apparently  was  to  be 
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a  prelude  to  a  naval  career:  “I  suspect  he  wishes 
to  join  Miranda  for  the  present,  with  some  future 
Views  to  the  Navy.”  Indeed,  Smith  learned  that 
James  already  “had  written  to  Mr.  Simmons  of 
the  War  Office  to  procure  him  a  warrant,  and  had 
desired  him  to  direct  [his  answer]  to  my  care.” 
From  Smith’s  wording  here,  it  would  seem  that 
James  had  written  William  Simmons,  the  ac¬ 
countant  of  the  War  Department,  from  New  York 
City  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  there  for 
Philadelphia,  a  point  which,  if  true,  would  sug¬ 
gest  how  well-formed  James’  overall  plan  was 
shortly  after  he  had  run  away,  or  perhaps  even 
prior  to  leaving  Cooperstown.  Smith  added  that 
young  Cooper  subsequently  learned  that  Sim¬ 
mons  was  away  from  Washington  at  the  time,  in 
New  York  State  actually.  The  youth’s  return  to 
New  York  City  from  Philadelphia  in  August  was 
motivated  in  part  by  his  failure  to  secure  a  berth 
in  a  Philadelphia  ship  bound  for  the  Caribbean 
and  in  part  by  the  hope  that  he  still  could  make 
contact  with  Simmons  before,  as  was  now  his 
intent,  finding  a  berth  on  a  ship  there.  James 
would  not  tell  Philadelphian  Smith  his  intended 
New  York  City  address,  but  did  tell  him  that  he 
would  check  for  mail  at  the  post  office  each  day. 
Smith  reported  this  last  fact  to  Isaac  Cooper  in 
the  hope  that  letters  from  Cooperstown  would 
reach  James  before  he  made  any  rash  commit¬ 
ments,  but  James’  reason  must  have  been  to 
allow  word  from  Simmons,  not  Isaac  or  his 
father,  to  reach  him.  James  Cooper  did  not 
receive  his  midshipman’s  warrant  until  1808,  as 
it  happened,  but  I  presume  his  original  plan  was 
to  attempt  to  secure  one  before  committing 
himself  to  a  merchant  vessel  in  1806.  I  also 
presume  that  he  wanted  one  then  in  order  to 
make  his  future  seem  more  organized,  as  this 
would  have  been  a  good  way  to  convince  his 
family  that  the  impulsive  behavior  that  had 
caused  his  expulsion  from  Yale  (and,  to  be  sure, 
his  running  away  this  very  summer)  was  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  that  he  was  aimed  toward  a 
respectable,  perhaps  glorious  career.  Finally,  if 
as  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  Cooper  thought 
he  could  obtain  a  warrant  and  then  sail  on  a 
merchant  vessel  as  a  means  of  learning  the  skills 
any  naval  officer  would  need  to  know,  he  may 
have  been  counting  on  a  warrant  in  hand  to  help 


protect  him  from  possible  impressment  by  the 
British  from  whatever  American  merchant  vessel 
he  might  eventually  sail  on. 

Cooper  did  not  have  a  warrant  when  he 
departed  with  the  Stirling  around  1 
September,  but  I  think  Alan  Taylor’s 
analysis  of  what  he  did  possess  rather  astute.  The 
Cooper  family  undoubtedly  reached  out  via  the 
channels  suggested  by  Smith  in  his  8  August 
letter,  perhaps  following  part  of  the  advice  Smith 
somewhat  hesitantly  offered  based  on  his  sense 
of  the  young  man’s  apparent  firmness:  “I  am  not 
fond  of  giving  advice,  but  were  James  my  son 
and  he  was  so  resolutely  bent  on  the  Navy  as  he 
now  appears  to  be,  I  would  immediately  apply 
for  a  Warrant.”  Smith  went  on  to  narrate  James’ 
attempts  to  get  a  warrant  on  his  own,  and  then 
concluded  with  a  point  that  I  think  motivated  the 
Cooper  family  —  surprisingly  passive  in  dealing 
with  James’  crisis  up  to  this  point  —  to  intervene 
more  actively  in  James’  plans  so  as  to  shield  him 
somewhat  from  the  hazards  that  lay  before  him: 
“he  is  certainly  too  young  to  be  launched  into  the 
World  without  protection.”  If  the  link  between 
Judge  Cooper  and  Jacob  Barker  indeed  existed, 
then  Smith’s  earlier  offer  of  easing  James  into  a 
life  at  sea  via  commercial  connections  of  his  own 
may  have  provided  them  with  the  design  that  the 
Coopers  themselves  followed. 

Barker,  like  Judge  Cooper,  was  of  Quaker 
background,  though  not  from  Pennsylvania  —  he 
had  been  born  in  Maine  of  Nantucket  parents. 
His  long  mercantile  career,  many  times  awash  in 
controversies  about  the  sharpness  and  indeed 
honesty  of  his  dealings,  began  when  he  was  very 
young.  He  was  only  in  his  mid-twenties  when 
Cooper  shipped  on  the  Stirling,  but  in  his  (not 
wholly  reliable)  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Jacob 
Barker,  published  in  1855,  one  finds  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  was  “probably  the  largest  [ship 
owner]  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
of  William  Gray,  of  Salem,  and  was  conducting 
a  large  commission  business  when  Jefferson’s 
embargo  was  adopted  [late  in  1807].”  His  vast 
mercantile  endeavors  easily  could  have  brought 
him  into  contact  with  William  Cooper,  although 
Barker  was  a  Jeffersonian  and  as  such  hardly 
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could  have  been  fully  intimate  with  Cooper. 
Barker,  in  fact,  vigorously  supported  the  em¬ 
bargo,  speaking  in  its  behalf  at  workers’  and 
seamen’s  gatherings  in  New  York  even  as  it 
destroyed  his  own  business.  He  was,  however, 
close  enough  to  one  of  Cooper’s  own  associates, 
lawyer  Miers  Fisher  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  link 
with  Federalist  Cooper  to  have  been  at  least 
indirectly  forged,  perhaps  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  young  James  safely  at  sea.  Fisher,  a 
Philadelphia  mayor  who  had  become  Cooper’s 
partner  in  land  development,  seems  to  have  been 
especially  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  Judge 
Cooper’s  children,  writing  the  latter’s  sons  in 
1 809  on  the  occasion  of  the  Judge’s  death  a  letter 
of  pained  sympathy  that  eulogized  their  father’s 
accomplishments.7  Given  the  closeness  of  his 
relationship  to  Judge  Cooper,  Fisher  may  well 
have  been  the  person  through  whom  three  years 
earlier  the  judge  had  sought  to  exert  himself  on 
behalf  of  James.  Indeed,  it  also  is  possible  that  it 
was  Fisher  who  accompanied  Barker  to  the 
Stirling  later  in  the  summer  of  1806,  with  James 
Cooper  tagging  along  as  the  boy’s  fate,  in  the 
form  of  the  papers  soon  to  be  given  him  by 
Captain  Johnston  for  signing,  came  closer  and 
closer.  Fisher’s  home,  to  be  sure,  was  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  but  he  is  known  to  have  been  in  New 
York  later  in  1807  and  to  have  visited  Judge 
Cooper  in  Cooperstown  in  1808. 8  Of  course,  at 
this  point  all  of  what  I  say  on  the  topic  ends  in 
speculation,  rendered  less  than  pure  speculation 
perhaps  by  a  few  bits  of  circumstantial  and 
associational  evidence. 

The  Johnston  narrative  baldly  asserts  that 
“This  Mr.  Barker  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Cooper’s  father,  and  through  his  influ¬ 
ence  young  Cooper  was  shipped  as  a  ‘foremast 
hand  on  board.”9  Ned  Myers,  who  had  simply 
come  on  board  on  his  own,  and  in  fact  lied  his 
way  into  his  berth  as  apprentice  to  Johnston, 
serving  as  cabin  boy,  provides  an  interesting 
version  (presumably  with  the  approval  of  his 
editor.  Cooper)  of  the  event.  Myers  only  briefly 
described  Cooper’s  coming  on  board,  but  it  is 
significant,  I  think,  that  he  recalled  no  detailed 
negotiations  regarding  James’  addition  to  the 


crew.  The  Stirling  was  laden  with  its  cargo  of 
flour,  so  close  to  sailing  that  it  departed  only  two 
days  after  James  appeared.  As  an  indentured 
cabin  boy  of  perhaps  eleven,  Myers  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  seen  everything  or  understood 
all  he  did  see  or  to  have  recalled  it  nearly  forty 
years  later  when  he  dictated  his  book  to  Cooper. 
He  probably  only  slowly  grasped  what  was 
happening,  and  may  even  have  taken  Cooper  at 
first  as  a  would-be  passenger  on  the  voyage.  I 
suggest  this  last  point  because  Ned  rather  curi¬ 
ously  introduced  his  account  of  the  episode  by 
saying,  “Passengers  were  not  common  in  that 
day,  while  commerce  was  pushed  to  the  utmost. 
Our  sails  were  bending  when  the  consignee, 
followed  by  another  merchant,  came  down  to  the 
ship,  accompanied  by  a  youth,  who,  it  was 
understood,  wished  also  to  be  received  in  the 
vessel”  ( Ned  Myers,  22).  Myers  did  not  directly 
state  that  Barker  and  the  other  “merchant” 
wished  to  book  passage  (and  in  fact  his  later 
census  of  the  ship’s  population  makes  it  certain 
that  they  did  not),  though  he  may  have  taken 
them  for  potential  passengers  as  they  approached 
the  ship  that  day.  Did  he  at  first  think  Cooper 
was  to  be  an  “uncommon”  passenger,  too? 
Perhaps,  though  the  “also”  in  his  statement 
(“[Cooper]  wished  also  to  be  received  in  the 
vessel”)  may  more  likely  refer  to  Myers’  own 
recent  signing  on,  not  to  any  possible  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  merchants  to  be  accommodated  on 
board  themselves.  And  it  may  even  be  that  the 
force  of  “it  was  understood”  is  to  signify  that 
word  of  Cooper’s  coming  had  been  received 
prior  to  his  arrival,  perhaps  through  Barker  or 
the  other  merchant,  with  whom  Myers’  account 
more  closely  associates  him.  In  that  case,  we 
may  wonder  whether  the  merchants  had  not 
already  reached  agreement  with  Johnston  (who 
was  half-owner  of  the  vessel  as  well  as  its  cap¬ 
tain)  to  sign  Cooper  on.  That  conclusion  is 
perhaps  supported  by  Ned’s  further  comment 
that  “[Cooper]  was  accepted  by  Captain  John¬ 
ston,  signed  the  articles,  and  the  next  day  he 
joined  us,  in  sailor’s  rig.  He  never  came  to  the 
cabin,  but  was  immediately  employed  forward, 
in  such  service  as  he  was  able  to  perform.  It  was 
afterwards  understood  that  he  was  destined  for 
the  navy.”  In  short,  the  whole  process  by  which 
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Cooper  was  shipped  on  the  Stirling  smacks  of  an 
arrangement  concluded  on  shore:  Cooper  came 
on  board  with  Barker  and  the  other  merchant  so 
that  Johnston,  who  had  been  party  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  could  see  him  and  judge  him  for  himself. 
On  this  Ned  Myers  and  the  Johnston  narrative 
seem  to  be  in  clear  agreement. 

Cooper  thus  shipped  not  as  a  true  forecastle 
hand  but  rather  as  a  well  connected  young  man 
with  a  landed  identity  that  would  give  him 
special  status  on  board,  a  not  uncommon  figure 
in  Cooper’s  sea  fiction.  If  in  no  other  way,  the 
mere  fact  it  was  “understood”  how  he  had  come 
aboard  and  that  he  was  bound  for  the  navy  would 
set  him  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  crew.  And,  as 
Alan  Taylor  suggests,  the  social  apparatus  that 
surrounded  Cooper’s  presence  on  the  vessel 
carried  additional  significance.  Taylor  notes  that 
although  Ned  Myers  describes  several  encoun¬ 
ters  with  British  press  gangs,  he  “never  describes 
young  James  Cooper  as  in  any  danger  of  the 
impressment  that  imperiled  all  of  his  other 
shipmates,  including  the  captain  who  was  briefly 
detained.”  If  Cooper  was  seemingly  immune 
from  such  serious  threats,  why?  Taylor  contin¬ 
ues,  “It  seems  likely  that  he  had  papers,  provided 
by  his  father  and  his  father’s  friends,  attesting 
that  James  Cooper  was  the  son  of  an  American 
gentleman  and  former  United  States  Congress¬ 
man:  the  sort  of  young  man  whose  impressment 
would  be  more  diplomatic  trouble  tha[n]  it  was 
worth  to  a  British  naval  captain.”10  That  Cooper 
sailed  under  some  such  protection  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  he  often  was  closely  involved  in 
the  actual  impressments  that  afflicted  the  Stirling 
—  but  in  a  charmed  sort  of  way,  being,  for 
instance,  the  person  sent  ashore  with  Captain 
Johnston’s  traveling  desk  and  papers  when 
Johnston  himself  had  been  taken  and  was  being 
detained  there.  If  he  indeed  traveled  under  the 
protection  of  such  documents,  Cooper’s  poten¬ 
tially  dangerous  outburst  against  a  British  naval 
officer  who  boarded  the  Stirling  and  sought  to 
impress  a  Swede  among  its  crew  —  an  outburst 
which  Captain  Johnston  cut  short,  presumably 
for  Cooper’s  own  good  —  seems  less  rash  and 
more  exultant:  Ned  Myers  tersely  recalled, 
“Cooper  had  a  little  row  with  this  boarding 
officer,  but  was  silenced  by  the  captain”  {Ned 


Myers ,  36).  Would  Cooper  have  given  such 
freedom  to  his  indignation  if  he  had  not  held  a 
trump  card  among  his  papers?11  And,  again, 
Captain  Johnston’s  intervention  in  the  argument 
suggests  that  he  bore  a  special  charge  to  care  for 
the  young  son  of  Judge  Cooper. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  how 
Cooper’s  somewhat  complicated  masquer¬ 
ade  as  a  common  sailor  on  the  Stirling  has 
its  counterpart  in  his  various  writings  about  the 
sea.  It  is  clear  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life  Cooper 
enjoyed  keeping  up  contact  with  individuals  he 
had  met  during  his  brief  career  in  the  merchant 
marine  and  in  the  navy.  It  also  is  clear  that  his 
sustained  interest  in  things  nautical,  which  fed 
his  imagination  in  the  dozen  sea  novels  and  the 
historical  narratives  he  penned  across  the  three 
decades  of  his  active  career,  became  a  permanent 
part  of  his  intellectual  and  emotional  character. 
If  we  probe  how  he  imagined  the  sea,  though,  we 
are  likely  to  find  that  his  own  rather  mixed 
condition  during  his  only  transoceanic  voyages 
in  his  youth  in  fact  was  reflected  in  his  art.  When 
he  wrote  of  his  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  in  the 
packet  ship  Hudson  in  1 826,  his  first  as  a  genu¬ 
ine  passenger,  he  stressed  how  his  nautical 
knowledge  helped  the  crew  (and  the  other  pas¬ 
sengers,  including  his  wife,  those  “land-birds” 
who  “were  driven  below,  before  evening”  the 
first  day  on  board)  see  what  set  him  apart  from 
the  landsmen.  The  mate  on  the  Hudson  was  able 
to  detect  Cooper’s  maritime  background  by 
virtue  of  a  single  expression  he  used  in  boarding 
the  vessel  from  the  steam  launch  that  took  his 
family  out  to  it  from  Manhattan:  later  that  day, 
Cooper  recalled,  “The  first  mate,  a  straight¬ 
forward  Kennebunk-man,  gave  me  a  wink,  (he 
had  detected  my  sea  education  by  a  single  ex¬ 
pression,  that  of  ‘send  it  an-end,’  while  mounting 
the  side  of  the  ship,)  and  said,  ‘a  clear  quarter¬ 
deck!  a  good  time  to  take  a  walk,  sir.’”  Cooper 
kept  up  this  masquerade  through  the  1826  cross¬ 
ing,  and  during  his  time  in  Europe  and  on  the 
Mediterranean,  nurtured  what  he  called  his 
“nautical  instinct”  whenever  he  could:  even 
digressive  comments  in  his  accounts  of  the  time 
in  Europe  frequently  situate  him  as  an  accom- 
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plished  hand  at  sea,  as  when  Cooper  asserts  in 
his  French  travel  book  that  he  had  no  difficulty 
ascending  a  “dark  well  of  a  staircase”  when 
paying  a  visit  one  evening  in  Paris  because  he 
had  “passed  so  much  of  [his]  youth,  on  top¬ 
gallant-yards,  and  in  becketting  royals.”12  Every¬ 
where  he  turned,  he  was  able  to  find  echoes  of 
the  world  he  ran  away  to  as  a  sixteen-year-old 
boy  from  the  inland  depths  of  Otsego. 

Cooper  tended  to  deploy  his  nautical 
knowledge  in  life  as  he  deployed  it  in 
his  art  —  as  a  means  of  suggesting  that 
he  belonged  to  a  world  marked  by  arcane  skill 
and  physical  challenge.  Yet  it  is  worth  noting 
that  many  of  his  imaginations  of  the  sea  also 
bear  the  traces  of  the  special  status  under  whose 
aegis  he  himself  had  entered  the  sailor’s  uni¬ 
verse.  Cooper  found  most  fertile  the  fact  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  sailor’s  world  without 
being  wholly  of  it  —  in  some  sense,  he  enjoyed 
an  artist’s  ideal  liminality.  In  the  novel  which 
drew  most  on  his  experience  as  a  passenger. 
Homeward  Bound  { 1838),  Cooper  thus  created  in 
the  many-named  Paul  Blunt  or  Paul  Powis  a 
seeming  landsman  who  yet  betrays,  as  Cooper 
had  in  1826,  the  sure  marks  of  his  nautical  past 
by  the  care  with  which  he  acts  and  speaks  while 
on  board  the  Montauk.  At  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  Cooper  gave  Blunt  an  unmistakable  dou¬ 
bleness  that  matched  his  own.  If  Blunt  is  no  mere 
passenger,  as  Cooper  was  not  in  1826,  he  is  no 
mere  sailor  either.  Captain  Truck  comments, 
“You  have  traveled  this  road  before,  Mr.  Blunt, 
I  perceive.  I  have  suspected  you  of  being  a 
brother  chip,  from  the  moment  I  saw  you  first 
put  your  foot  on  the  side-cleets  in  getting  out  of 
the  boat.  You  did  not  come  aboard  parrot-toed, 
like  a  country-girl  waltzing;  but  set  the  ball  of 
your  foot  firmly  on  the  wood,  and  swung  the 
length  of  your  arms,  like  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  humor  the  muscles.”  Later,  Captain  Truck 
comments  to  another  passenger,  “I  perceive 
something  about  that  gentleman  which  denotes  a 
nautical  instinct”  —  the  same  phrase  Cooper 
applied  to  himself  in  his  book  of  French  travels, 
published  only  a  year  earlier  than  the  novel.13 


For  his  own  part,  Cooper  showed  by  his  proper 
handling  of  nautical  language  in  this  book  as  in 
so  many  others  that  he,  too,  knew  how  to  step 
about  the  ship.  For  instance,  without  calling 
attention  to  the  practice,  he  referred  to  the  crew 
as  “the  people”  throughout  Homeward  Bound 
(e.g.,  pages  93,  161,  258,  274,  etc.),  as  he  had 
with  similar  lack  of  overt  emphasis  in  France 
(page  5)  or  Italy  H 

Again,  if  this  pattern  shows  Cooper’s  abiding 
interest  in  keeping  his  nautical  past  alive,  others 
reveal  how  much  he  valued  having  his  other  foot 
on  the  solid  ground  of  a  landsman’s  respectabil¬ 
ity.  His  sailor/passenger  Paul  Blunt  is  of  course 
genteel,  revealed  to  be  —  as  layer  after  layer  of 
his  more  recent  identity  is  peeled  off  —  none 
other  than  the  long-lost  son  of  John  Effingham, 
and  hence  an  heir  of  Cooper’s  own  inland  home. 
Cooper  created  diehard  sailors  such  as  Long 
Tom  in  The  Pilot  (1824),  who  like  Melville’s 
Bulkington  could  not  stand  to  have  the  solid 
earth  under  their  fluid  feet.  When  he  set  his 
autobiographical  muse  adrift,  however,  Cooper 
was  likely  to  reveal  in  a  character  such  as  Blunt- 
Effingham  the  liminality  that  made  his  own 
nautical  experience  a  source  of  inspiration  rather 
than,  as  it  had  proved  for  Ned  Myers,  a  fate,  and 
a  pretty  grim  one  at  that.  American  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  kept  what  Melville  called 
“the  open  independence  of  [their]  sea”  by  going 
there  in  the  first  place  with  their  landsman’s 
freedom  largely  intact.  They  were  anxious  to 
prove  they  were  not  passengers  precisely  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  they  were  not  just  sailors, 
either. 

t 


A  specialist  in  the  literature  and  culture  of 
antebellum  America,  Wayne  Franklin  is  cur¬ 
rently  at  work  on  the  first  biography  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  to  be  based  on  full  access  of 
the  family  papers. 
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Images  of  the  Sailor  in  the  Novels 
Of  James  Fenimore  Cooper 

Harold  D.  Langley 


James  Fenimore  Cooper  has  been  hailed  as 
the  pioneer  in  the  development  of  American 
sea  fiction.  More  than  a  third  of  his  novels 
focused  on  maritime  life,  but  for  most  students 
of  the  American  scene  he  is  remembered  mainly, 
if  not  solely,  for  his  novels  of  the  early  pioneers 
on  land.  Those  in  our  own  time  who  have  ana¬ 
lyzed  his  fiction  have  criticized  Cooper’s  ten¬ 
dency  to  editorialize  and  moralize  about  matters 
close  to  his  heart.  Critics  have  also  pointed  out 
that  many  of  his  characters  are  of  one  dimension. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  female  characters.1 
In  the  realm  of  sea  fiction  Cooper  provided  his 
readers  with  vivid  images  of  officers  and  sailors. 

Cooper’s  shipboard  officers  are  people  who 
know  their  business.  They  may  be  narrowmin¬ 
ded,  petty,  corrupt,  or  simply  incompetent  about 
many  matters  of  ordinary  life;  however,  they 
know  how  to  handle  a  sailing  vessel,  and  they 
can  read  and  interpret  the  moods  of  the  sea.  If 
this  is  true  of  the  main  characters,  who  are 
officers,  what  can  be  said  about  the  sailors? 
Their  subordinate  position  on  shipboard  as  well 
as  on  shore  did  not  lend  itself  to  much  probing  of 
individual  characters.  Aboard  ship  the  men  did 
as  they  were  told.  On  shore  all  seamen  tended  to 
be  regarded  as  alike,  and  especially  by  those  who 
had  only  superficial  acquaintance  with  them.  As 
a  boy  of  seventeen,  Cooper  signed  on  the  mer¬ 
chant  ship  Stirling  (or  Sterling )  in  New  York  for 
a  voyage  to  England  and  the  Mediterranean  in 
1  806-1 807,  so  he  knew  what  it  was  like  to  be  a 
sailor.  In  1808  he  obtained  a  warrant  as  a  mid¬ 
shipman  and  served  in  the  US  Navy  in  New  York 
and  Oswego,  New  York.  Family  problems  result¬ 


ing  from  the  death  of  his  father  obliged  him  to 
request  a  furlough  in  May  1810,  which  led  to  his 
resignation  on  6  May.  This  experience  gave  him 
an  officer’s  perspective.  Cooper’s  sea  novels  are 
presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  officers.  As 
a  novelist,  he  was  limited  only  by  the  power  of 
his  imagination  and  the  depth  of  his  experience. 
He  was  free  to  invent  and  to  develop  sailor 
characters  as  he  saw  fit,  and  few  of  his  readers 
were  in  a  position  to  know  how  authentic  the 
portraits  were.  Given  these  contexts,  what  can  be 
said  of  his  depiction  of  ordinary  sailors? 

To  answer  that  question  one  must  understand 
Cooper’s  basic  goal:  to  celebrate  and  promulgate 
the  idea  of  American  maritime  nationalism 
through  fiction.2  In  1850,  when  writing  a  new 
preface  to  his  novel  The  Red  Rover,  originally 
published  in  1827,  Cooper  noted  that  there  was 
very  little  in  the  nautical  history  of  the  country 
to  help  a  writer.  “The  annals  of  America  are 
surprisingly  poor  in  such  events;  a  circumstance 
that  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  staid  character  of 
the  people,  and  especially  that  portion  of  them 
which  is  addicted  to  navigation.”  As  a  result,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  author  “to  invent  his 
legend  without  looking  for  the  smallest  aid  from 
traditions  or  facts.”3  He  was  apparently  referring 
to  the  practical  men  of  New  England,  New  York 
and  the  mid-Atlantic  states  who  made  their 
living  on  the  sea,  but  whose  writings  were  con¬ 
fined  to  log  books,  business  letters,  and  ledgers. 
They  might  recount  some  of  their  adventures  to 
others  who  were  engaged  in  trade,  but  they  had 
neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to  share  such 
tales  with  strangers  or  landlubbers.  It  is  also 
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James  Fenimore  Cooper,  engraved  by  J.  C.  Buttre  from  a 
Daguerreotype  by  Matthew  Brady  of  September  1850.  It  was  used  as 
the  frontispiece  in  the  1854  edition  of  Cooper’s  History  of  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Author’s  collection. 


unlikely  that  they  saw  any  romantic  dimension  to 
life  at  sea. 

Over  two  hundred  years  of  American  seafar¬ 
ing  experience  were  not  readily  accessible. 
Newspaper  accounts  or  an  occasional  broadside 
or  sermon  briefly  focused  public  attention  on  a 
specific  wreck  or  other  disaster,  but  normally 
these  were  not  the  result  of  first  hand  experi¬ 
ences.  Cooper  had  to  invent  stories  and  charac¬ 
ters  to  realize  his  goal.  He  could  draw  upon  his 
own  experiences  to  make  the  technical  details  of 
ship  handling  correct.  To  Cooper,  the  American 
seaman  was  a  man  cut  off  from  the  forms  and 
values  of  the  shore.  The  sea  is  his  element,  and 
perpetual  contact  with  it  ennobled  him.  The 
nature  ot  the  seaman’s  calling  made  him  hardy, 


daring,  energetic,  resourceful  and 
humble.  He  became  a  democratic 
ideal.  Cooper  believed  that  democ¬ 
racy  improved  the  character  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  contact  with  the 
sea  made  a  man  moral  and  noble. 

As  a  youth,  Cooper  went  through 
a  rebellious  stage,  and  as  an  adult  he 
had  firm  opinions  on  many  subjects 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  share  with 
his  readers,  yet  these  characteristics 
are  not  reflected  in  his  depictions  of 
sailors.  At  sea,  at  least,  they  are  al¬ 
ways  calm,  confident  and  steadfast. 
When  relating  the  reaction  of  a 
Royal  Navy  sailor  at  the  wheel  to  the 
seizure  of  his  ship,  Cooper  wrote: 
“He  was  a  seaman,  of  course,  and 
one  of  those  quiet,  orderly  men  who 
usually  submit  to  the  powers  that 
be.”  In  the  same  novel  he  has  a  mas¬ 
ter  declare  that  not  every  man  can 
become  a  seaman  for  it  is  a  natural 
gift  “like  singing,  or  rope-dancing.”4 
When  Cooper  deals  with  the  faults  of 
sailors,  such  as  an  addiction  to  liquor 
or  insubordinate  or  craven  behavior, 
such  men  are  often  foreign.  Most  of 
his  American  seamen  reflect  high 
standards  of  conduct. 

A  memorable  seaman  to  whom 
we  are  introduced  in  Cooper’s  first 
sea  novel,  The  Pilot,  published  in 
1823,  is  Tom  Coffin.  He  is  an  old-timer,  a  for¬ 
mer  whaler  out  of  Nantucket.  Now  he  is  a  cox¬ 
swain  in  the  Continental  Navy,  and  he  and  his 
shipmates  are  involved  in  a  raid  on  England 
during  the  American  Revolution.  While  Coffin  is 
ashore,  he  sees  a  dead  whale  in  the  water  and 
feels  very  sad  about  it.  In  another  place  the 
whale  would  be  a  source  of  wealth  for  Tom,  but 
here,  in  enemy  country,  he  can  do  nothing  about 
it.  Thoughts  of  making  money  belong  to  another 
place  and  time.5 

As  the  story  progresses,  we  learn  bits  and 
pieces  about  Tom.  To  Katherine  Plowden,  the 
heroine  of  the  story,  he  gives  a  bit  of  his  proud 
Nantucket  genealogy.  He  also  tells  her:  “I’m  old 
and  I’m  stiff,  now,  young  madam,  but,  afore  I 
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Tom  Coffin  on  the  wreck  of  the  Ariel.  An  illustration  by  F.  O.  C. 
Darley  for  The  Pilot ,  an  1 860  publication  of  Cooper’s  works.  Author’s 
collection. 


was  nineteen,  I  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  dance,  at  a  ball  on  the  capes  and 
that  with  a  partner  almost  as  hand¬ 
some  as  yourself.”  Here  we  run  into 
a  theme  that  recurs  in  several  of 
Cooper’s  sea  novels  —  a  fascination 
with  aging  seamen.  Many  of  the 
subordinate  characters  are  past  their 
prime  and  they  think  about  death. 

Looking  at  the  waves  breaking 
against  the  rocks  on  the  English 
coast,  Tom  says  to  an  Englishman: 

“These  waves,  to  me,  are  what  land 
is  to  you;  I  was  born  on  them,  and  I 
have  always  meant  that  they  should 
be  my  grave.”6 

Tom  and  his  companions  are 
captured,  and  when  he  realizes  that 
confinement  in  a  prison  ship  awaits 
him,  he  tells  a  British  officer  that 
“you  may  tell  them  that  they  can 
save  the  expense  of  one  man’s  ra¬ 
tions  by  hanging  him,  if  they  please, 
and  that  is  old  Tom  Coffin.”  The 
British  have  no  intention  of  doing 
that.  Instead  they  ply  Tom  with  li¬ 
quor  in  order  to  get  him  drunk,  and 
in  that  state  they  hope  to  get  him  to 
enlist  as  a  soldier.  But  they  underes¬ 
timate  Tom’s  capacity.  When  the 
proposal  to  enlist  is  put  to  him,  he 
rejects  it  by  reciting  the  sailor’s  code 
of  loyalty:  “A  messmate  before  a  shipmate;  a 
shipmate  before  a  stranger;  a  stranger  before  a 
dog  —  but  a  dog  before  a  soldier!”7  Later,  the 
situation  changes.  Tom  and  the  others  escape  and 
he  dies  at  sea,  as  he  wished. 

Tom  Coffin  is  such  a  finely  etched  character 
that  he  has  intrigued  various  students  of  Coo¬ 
per’s  fiction.  In  1875,  Samuel  Adams  Drake 
wrote  that  Midshipman  Reuben  Chase  of  John 
Paul  Jones’  ship,  the  Bon  Homme  Richard ,  was 
the  model  for  Coffin.  Later,  in  1900,  William  B. 
Shubrick  Clymer  thought  that  a  Mr.  Irish,  the 
first  mate  of  the  merchant  ship  Stirling,  in  which 
Cooper  first  went  to  sea,  was  the  inspiration  for 
Coffin.  Marcel  Clavel  writing  in  1938  and  John 
Henry  Clagett  in  1954  suggested  other  members 
of  the  Stirling’s  crew  as  more  likely  models.8 


Identifying  personal  characteristics  of  eighteenth 
century  seamen  is  a  very  difficult  task.  Existing 
memoirs  and  letters,  whether  from  soldiers  or 
sailors,  tend  to  be  painfully  brief  and  matter-of- 
fact.  The  sentiments  uttered  by  Tom  Coffin,  and 
the  way  he  said  them  tend  to  be  more  nineteenth 
century  than  late  eighteenth.  Whatever  the  case 
may  be,  the  character  adds  much  to  the  story. 

In  an  attempt  to  repeat  the  success  of  The 
Pilot,  Cooper  published  his  other  historical 
romance  The  Red  Rover  in  1827.  The  two 
principal  sailor  characters  are  Dick  Fid  and  his 
shipmate,  a  black  sailor  named  Scipio  Africa. 
“Both  had  passed  the  middle  age;  and  both,  in 
their  appearances,  furnished  the  strongest  proofs 
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of  long  exposure  to  the  severity  of  many  cli¬ 
mates,  and  to  numberless  tempests.”  Dick  was 
“of  a  short,  thickset,  powerful  frame,  in  which, 
by  a  happy  ordering  of  nature...  the  strength  was 
principally  seated  about  the  broad  and  brawny 
shoulders  and  sinewy  arms....  His  head  was  in 
proportion  to  the  more  immediate  members;  the 
forehead  low,  and  nearly  covered  with  hair;  the 
eyes  small,  obstinate,  sometimes  fierce,  and 
often  dull;  the  nose  snub,  coarse,  and  vulgar;  the 
mouth  large  and  voracious;  the  teeth  short,  clean, 
and  perfectly  sound;  and  the  chin  broad,  manly, 
and  even  expressive.”  Cooper  says  that  Fid’s 
black  shipmate,  Scipio,  was  a  man  of  “subdued 
habits  and  inclinations.”  He  was  taller  than  Fid. 
“His  features  were  more  elevated  than  common; 
his  eye  was  mild,  easily  excited  to  joy,  and,  like 
that  of  his  companion,  sometimes  humorous.  His 
head  was  beginning  to  be  sprinkled  with  gray, 
his  skin  had  lost  the  shining  jet  color  which  had 
distinguished  it  in  its  youth,  and  all  his  limbs  and 
movements  bespoke  a  man  whose  frame  had 
been  equally  indurated  and  stiffened  by  toil.”  We 
find  him  seated  in  a  bar  tossing  pebbles  into  the 
air  and  catching  them.  The  sleeve  of  his  jacket  is 
rolled  up  to  the  elbow  revealing  “an  arm  that 
might  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  limb  of 
Hercules.”9 

While  the  two  are  in  a  tavern  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  Dick  gets  into  an  argument  with 
Jack  Nightingale,  the  boatswain  of  a  slaver  in  the 
harbor.  Nightingale  is  described  as  having  a 
“stature  which  greatly  exceeded  six  feet,  enor¬ 
mous  whiskers,  that  quite  concealed  a  moiety  of 
his  grim  countenance;  a  scar,  which  was  the 
memorial  of  a  badly-healed  gash,  that  had  once 
threatened  to  divide  that  moiety  in  quarters; 
limbs  in  proportion;  the  whole  rendered  striking 
by  the  dress  of  a  seaman;  a  long,  tarnished  silver 
chain,  and  a  little  whistle  of  that  same  metal, 
served  to  render  the  individual  in  question  suffi¬ 
ciently  remarkable.”10 

With  their  friend,  Harry  Wilder,  a  Royal 
Navy  officer  on  detached  duty,  Dick  and  Scipio 
sign  on  board  the  ship  Dolphin,  whose  captain 
turns  out  to  be  the  notorious  pirate,  the  Red 
Rover.  In  the  course  of  the  story,  the  Red  Rover 
transfers  Wilder,  Dick,  Scipio  and  two  captured 
women  to  a  British  naval  vessel.  Wilder  tells  the 


navy  captain  the  true  nature  of  the  Red  Rover, 
and  the  captain  orders  an  attack  on  the  pirate 
ship.  During  the  engagement  the  navy  captain  is 
killed  and  Wilder,  Dick  and  Scipio  are  captured. 
Scipio  dies  defending  Wilder.  The  pirate  crew 
wants  to  kill  Wilder  and  Dick  but  a  chaplain 
pleads  for  them  and  the  Red  Rover  lets  them  go. 
The  epilogue  to  the  story  takes  place  twenty 
years  later  during  which  time  the  American 
Revolution  was  fought  and  won.  One  day  the 
Red  Rover  turns  up  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
and  tells  Wilder  that  during  the  war  he  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  American  colonists.  Apparently 
he  feels  that  by  this  action  he  has  redeemed 
himself  for  his  past  conduct. 

One  of  the  curious  elements  in  this  story  is 
the  portrayal  of  a  British  naval  officer  with  two 
close  friends  who  are  enlisted  men.  In  this  case, 
Wilder  was  rescued  by  the  two  seamen  when  he 
was  a  child,  and  he  owes  almost  everything  to 
them.  For  most  of  the  novel,  Dick  and  Scipio 
treat  Wilder  as  they  would  any  other  officer,  but 
the  friendship  is  there  and  it  endures. 

Cooper  explored  the  relationship  between 
a  white  officer  and  a  black  seaman 
again  in  Afloat  and  Ashore  and  its  se¬ 
quel,  Miles  Wallingford,  both  published  in  1844. 
In  this  case,  Miles  Wallingford,  Jr.,  the  son  of  a 
prosperous  owner  of  an  estate  in  Ulster  County, 
New  York,  goes  to  sea  after  the  death  of  his 
parents,  and  leaves  his  property  in  the  custody  of 
a  clergyman.  With  him  goes  Rupert  Hardinge, 
the  son  of  the  clergyman.  Nebuchadnezzar  Caw- 
bonney  or  “Neb,”  a  slave  boy  on  the  estate,  takes 
them  by  boat  to  New  York.  Miles  and  Rupert 
sign  on  as  green  hands  aboard  a  merchant  ship. 
Neb  stows  away  on  the  ship  and  on  the  third  day 
out  he  is  discovered  and  hauled  up  on  deck.  The 
first  mate  strikes  Neb  while  questioning  him. 
Miles  goes  to  his  defense  and  explains  that  Neb 
is  his  slave.  The  captain  comes  on  the  scene,  and 
an  agreement  is  reached  whereby  Neb  can  re¬ 
main  on  board  but  will  receive  no  pay.  The  close 
relationship  between  Miles  and  Neb  is  later  the 
source  of  much  joking  on  the  ship  at  the  expense 
of  Miles.  Neb  later  becomes  a  favorite  with  all 
on  board.  He  is  a  zealous,  hard-working 
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sailor. 

When  pirates  threaten  the  ship  off  Sumatra, 
it  is  Neb  who  puts  himself  in  front  of  Miles  as 
they  prepare  to  receive  boarders.  Miles  praises 
Neb’s  courage  to  the  captain.  The  three  young 
sailors  have  some  more  excitement  during  the 
undeclared  naval  war  with  France,  1798-1801, 
before  they  get  back  to  New  York.  At  the  end  of 
the  voyage,  Rupert  decides  that  he  has  had 
enough  of  the  sea.  This  is  fine  with  Miles,  for  his 
friendship  with  his  neighbor  diminished  during 
the  voyage  when  he  found  Rupert  shirking  his 
duty  and  putting  an  extra  burden  on  Neb. 

After  a  brief  visit  home,  Miles  and  Neb  are 
off  to  sea  again.  This  time  Neb  is  rated  as  an 
ordinary  seaman  and  Miles  becomes  the  third 
mate  of  a  merchant  ship.  They  voyage  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  to  Hawaii,  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  course  of  it 
all,  Miles  becomes  quite  close  to 
Captain  Moses  Marble.  Neb  becomes 
a  very  proficient  sailor.  Speaking  of 
Neb,  Miles  says:  “He  was  the  oddest 
mixture  of  superstitious  dread  and 
lion-hearted  courage  that  I  ever  met 
with  in  life.”11  When  they  come  back 
to  New  York,  Neb  has  earned  about 
$900  dollars  in  wages  and  prize  mo¬ 
ney,  and  Miles  wants  to  give  him  his 
freedom.  Mr.  Hardinge,  who  is  still 
managing  Miles’  New  York  prop¬ 
erty,  suggests  that  the  emancipation 
be  delayed  until  Neb  is  of  age.  Miles 
tells  Neb  that  he  intends  to  free  him 
after  their  next  voyage.  Neb  does  not 
think  too  much  about  this  promise 
for  he  enjoys  going  to  sea  with 
Miles.  Although  unstated,  it  seems 
that  he  also  enjoys  being  treated  as  a 
very  competent  sailor  and  a  valuable 
member  of  the  crew. 

The  further  adventures  of  these 
two  are  set  forth  in  Miles  Walling¬ 
ford.  The  sequel  is  necessary,  for 
Afloat  and  Ashore  ends  rather 
abruptly,  leaving  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  unresolved.  It  almost  seems 
that  when  the  book  reached  a  certain 
size,  Cooper  sent  it  off  to  the  pub¬ 


lisher. 

Miles  Wallingford  takes  place  during  the 
years  1803-1804.  Miles  continues  to  follow  the 
sea  and  is  captain  of  his  own  ship.  Neb  continues 
to  serve  with  him.  As  the  story  progresses,  we 
learn  more  about  Neb,  and  what  a  splendid 
seaman  he  is.  Cooper  describes  him  as  “a  muscu¬ 
lar,  active  black,  who  walked  as  if  his  legs  were 
all  springs.”  In  another  place,  he  is  referred  to  as 
“  that  noble  fellow,  true  as  steel,”  and  who  “had 
a  seaman’s  faculties  in  perfection.”  His  delicate 
touch  on  the  ship’s  wheel  is  noted  admiringly. 
When  Neb  is  washed  overboard  in  a  storm,  Miles 
says  that  “his  patient  servitude,  his  virtues,  his 
faults,  his  dauntless  courage,  his  unbounded 
devotion  to  myself,  had  taken  a  strong  hold  on 
my  heart,  and  his  loss  had  greatly  troubled  me, 


The  Red  Rover  stops  the  pirates  from  killing  the  prisoners.  Scipio  has 
fallen  on  the  deck  and  has  pulled  down  one  of  his  attackers.  Standing 
behind  him  are  Dick  Fid  and  Harry  Wilder.  An  illustration  by  F.  O.  C. 
Darley  for  the  1860  edition  of  The  Red  Rover.  Author’s  collection. 
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since  the  time  it  occurred.”12  Fortunately,  Neb  is 
later  rescued. 

When  the  two  sailors  return  to  their  friends 
on  the  Hudson  River,  we  learn  of  Neb’s  court¬ 
ship  of  a  slave  girl  also  attached  to  Miles’  estate. 
Eventually,  Miles  and  Neb  retire  from  the  sea, 
marry  and  raise  families  on  the  old  homestead. 

Another  black  man  who  figures  briefly  in 
Miles  Wallingford  is  Diogenes  Billings,  the  cook 
in  the  merchant  ship  Dawn.  At  one  point  Dioge¬ 
nes  and  Neb  are  captured  by  a  French  ship  and 
they  become  involved  in  a  plot  to  recover  their 
ship  from  the  prize  crew.  The  two  contemplate 
the  coming  fight  calmly.  Diogenes  says  to  Miles: 
“They’s  only  French,  we  can  handle  'em  like 
children.”  At  another  point,  when  the  ship  is  in  a 
heavy  storm,  Diogenes  sleeps  through  it.  Miles 
notes  that  habit  and  education  have  given  Dioge¬ 
nes  confidence  in  the  ship’s  officers.13 

Cooper  introduces  two  black  seamen  as 
minor  characters  in  Rose  Budd,  first  serialized  in 
a  magazine  in  1846  and  published  in  book  form 
two  years  later  as  Jack  Tier.  On  the  merchant¬ 
man  Molly  Squash  we  find  Josh,  a  black  cabin 
“boy”  who  is  grey  haired,  wrinkled  and  nearly 
sixty  years  of  age.  He  has  sailed  with  Captain 
Stephen  Spike  for  many  years.  He  is  not  very 
intelligent,  but  he  is  faithful.  His  friend  on  the 
ship  is  the  black  cook,  Simon.  Near  the  end  of 
the  story,  as  his  ship  is  about  to  go  on  the  rocks, 
Spike  makes  preparations  to  save  himself  and  a 
few  others,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  crew  to  perish. 
When  the  ship  strikes  the  rocks,  the  captain 
boards  a  yawl  which  is  now  overloaded  with 
eighteen  people.  Carrying  twice  the  rated  weight, 
the  yawl  rides  low  in  the  water,  and  there  is  not 
enough  room  for  the  men  to  row.  Waves  menace 
the  boat  and  two  or  three  hands  are  engaged  in 
constant  bailing.  Josh  and  Simon  are  seated  side 
by  side  on  one  end  of  the  thwart.  At  the  other 
end  are  two  old  sailors  with  whom  Spike  had 
been  in  consultation  a  little  earlier.  Spike  orders 
Josh  to  pull  in  a  fender  that  is  dragging  along¬ 
side.  When  Josh  leans  his  head  and  body  over  the 
side  to  look  for  the  fender,  the  two  old  sailors 
push  him  overboard.  Spike  orders  Simon  to  go  to 
his  rescue,  and  when  the  cook  bends  forward  to 
obey,  he  is  thrown  overboard  as  well.  A  young 
white  seaman  moves  to  rescue  Simon  and  is 


pitched  from  the  boat.  Spike  and  his  collabora¬ 
tors  thus  reduced  the  weight  in  the  yawl  by  five 
hundred  pounds  as  a  result  of  what  appeared  to 
be  accidents  to  the  unknowing.  Spike  gets  rid  of 
others  in  the  boat,  including  two  women.  By  this 
time,  a  cutter  from  a  pursuing  man-of-war  over¬ 
takes  the  yawl  and  Spike  is  shot  and  killed.14 

How  does  the  use  of  blacks  in  the  crews 
relate  to  historical  evidence?  Prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  it  is  alleged  that  blacks 
constituted  about  one-twentieth  of  the  crews  of 
naval  vessels.  A  regulation  issued  by  the  Navy 
Department  in  1839  limited  the  number  of  blacks 
to  five  percent  of  the  crew.  Ira  Dye’s  study  of 
seamen’s  protection  certificates  issued  by  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  for  181 2-1 8 1 5  indicates  that 
17.6  percent  of  those  who  received  certificates 
were  blacks  engaged  in  seafaring.  His  analysis  of 
the  British  prisoner  of  war  records  for  the  War  of 
1812  reveals  that  blacks  and  mulattoes  made  up 
18.4  percent  of  the  prisoners  held  in  Dartmoor, 
20.2  percent  of  those  at  Chatham,  and  18.9  of 
those  at  Portsmouth.  Of  the  388  blacks  and 
mulattoes  in  Dartmoor,  almost  a  third  were  born 
in  the  slave  states  of  the  South.  Dye  believes  that 
it  is  most  likely  “that  free  blacks  went  into 
seafaring  in  numbers  greatly  exceeding  that 
which  would  be  expected  from  their  numbers  in 
American  society,  attracted  by  the  relatively 
nondiscriminatory  conditions  that  they  found  in 
the  society  of  seafarers.”15  It  is  believed  that  in 
merchant  ships  there  was  a  high  percentage  of 
blacks  engaged  in  the  coastal  trade,  so  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  some  merchant  vessels  had 
their  equivalent  of  a  Nebuchadnezzar  Cawbonny, 
but  it  is  doubtful  that  in  real  life  many  had  a 
close  relationship  with  their  captains. 

Another  point  that  Cooper  makes  about  the 
crew  of  the  Molly  Squash  is  their  age: 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  crew,  however, 
was  the  circumstances  that  they  were  all 
middle-aged  men,  with  the  exception  of 
the  mate,  and  all  thoroughbred  sea- 
dogs....  If  the  crew  wanted  a  little  in  the 
elasticity  of  youth,  it  possessed  the 
steadiness  and  experience  of  their  time 
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in  life,  every  man  appearing  to  know 
exactly  what  to  do,  and  when  to  do  it. 

Further  on,  we  are  told  that  Captain  Spike 
had  commanded  the  same  crew  for  some  time. 
They  had  been  “picked  up  in  various  ports,  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  brig  had  wanted  hands,  they 
were  of  nearly  as  many  different  nations  as  there 
were  persons.”16  They  remain  as  figures  in  the 
background,  however,  and  the  reader  does  not 
meet  them  as  individual  characters. 

The  importance  of  age  and  experience  in 
bringing  about  a  successful  conclusion  to 
an  enterprise  is  stressed  again  in  Coo¬ 
per’s  novel  Sea  Lions,  published  in  1849.  This 
time  it  is  Stephen  Stimson,  the  boat  steerer  and 
the  oldest  member  of  the  group  of  sailors  from 
Oak  Pond,  Long  Island,  who  gives  his  captain 
the  information  on  how  to  prepare  the  body  to 
withstand  cold  temperatures  to  survive  an  Ant¬ 
arctic  winter.  It  is  not  just  age  and  experience 
that  Cooper  celebrates,  but  humility  in  the  face 
of  nature  and  faith  in  God.  Stimson,  the  personi¬ 
fication  of  religious  and  nautical  authority, 
admonishes  and  debates  with  his  companion, 
Roswell  Gardiner,  who  is  full  of  skepticism  and 
doubt  on  matters  of  religion.  Thomas  Philbrick 
believed  that  Stimson  was  “the  purest  embodi¬ 
ment  of  Cooper’s  protean  image  of  the  seaman, 
that  image  which  in  some  form  enters  into  the 
composition  of  every  portrait  in  the  novelist’s 
gallery  of  sailors,  from  Long  Tom  Coffin  to 
Moses  Marble.  Unlike  his  predecessors,  Stimson 
is  unallayed  by  human  failings:  he  never  be¬ 
comes  angry,  stubborn  or  vengeful;  he  never 
blunders,  never  swears,  never  drinks,  never  even 
chews  tobacco.”17  He  is  also  zealous  in  his 
practice  of  religion  and  compares  himself  to  the 
apostles.  The  result  is  that  he  becomes  an  insuf¬ 
ferable  bore. 

The  historical  record  does  not  provide  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  comparable  collection  of  virtues  in 
most  seafarers,  but  there  is  data  on  the  matter  of 
age.  A  study  of  the  Seamen’s  Protection  Certifi¬ 
cates  issued  in  Philadelphia  for  the  period  1812 
to  1815  indicates  that  of  the  790  protections 
issued,  forty-three  percent  were  for  men  aged 


twenty  to  twenty-three.  Only  six  percent  were  for 
those  over  forty.  Boys  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  sixteen  constituted  5.5  percent  of  the 
“seamen”  of  the  group.18  So  middle-aged  men 
were  definitely  a  minority.  Why  did  Cooper  use 
such  atypical  representations?  We  do  not  know, 
but  one  wonders  if  the  author,  who  was  sixty 
years  of  age  when  he  published  the  Sea  Lions, 
liked  to  think  of  himself  as  still  young  and  able 
to  do  the  things  he  did  as  a  youth  despite  his 
advancing  years. 

Seafaring  men  had  to  live  by  their  wits  as 
well  as  their  strength,  and  none  more  so  than 
those  engaged  in  illegal  trade.  We  meet  the  most 
skillful  of  the  illegal  traders  of  the  early  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  in  The  Water-Witch,  published  in 
1830.  The  novel’s  title  is  the  name  of  a  ship 
engaged  in  contraband  commerce,  under  the 
command  of  Master  Seadrift.  When  The  Water- 
Witch  makes  a  visit  to  New  York,  the  captain  of 
a  British  warship  and  an  alderman  go  on  board 
her.  They  are  impressed  by  her  neatness  and 
order.  The  visitors  notice  the  crew,  who  are 
described  as  “fifteen  or  twenty  grave-looking 
seamen,  who  were  silently  lounging  with  folded 
arms,  about  the  vessel... whose  appearance  did 
not  suggest  any  love  of  violence.”  Cooper  tells 
us:  “They  were,  without  an  exception,  men  who 
had  reached  middle  age,  of  weather-worn  and 
thoughtful  countenances,  many  of  them  even 
showing  heads  that  had  begun  to  be  grizzled 
more  by  time  than  even  by  exposure.”  Later, 
when  the  Water-Witch  is  being  pursued  by  the 
British  warship  Coquette,  a  British  officer  ad¬ 
mires  the  speed  with  which  the  crew  changed 
sail:  “the  rascals  are  nimble  as  pickpockets  in  a 
crowd!,”  says  the  officer.19  Despite  the  larger 
number  of  hands  in  the  warship,  they  cannot  gain 
on  the  smuggler. 

We  are  given  only  bits  of  information  about 
Master  Seadrift  of  the  Water-Witch,  but  the 
character  of  one  of  his  trusted  men  is  established 
early.  A  sailor  with  a  booming  voice  hails  a 
flat-bottomed,  canoe-like  craft  called  a  periagua 
which  serves  as  a  ferry  boat  in  the  Hudson  River. 
His  name  is  Thomas  Tiller,  and: 

He  was  of  a  firmly  knit  and  active 
frame,  standing  exactly  six  feet  in  his 
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stockings.  The  shoulders  though  square 
were  compact,  the  chest  full  and  high, 
the  limbs  round,  neat  and  muscular  — 
the  whole  indicating  a  form  in  which 
strength  and  activity  were  apportioned 
with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

A  small  bullet  head  was  set  firmly  on 
its  broad  foundation,  and  it  was  thickly 
covered  with  a  mass  of  brown  hair  that 
was  already  a  little  grizzled.  The  face 
was  that  of  a  man  of  thirty,  and  it  was 
worthy  of  the  frame,  being  manly,  bold, 
decided,  and  rather  handsome;  though  it 
expressed  little  more  than  high  daring, 
perfect  coolness,  some  obstinacy,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  contempt  for  others, 
that  its  owner  did  not  always  take  trou¬ 
ble  to  conceal.  The  color  was  a  rich, 
deep,  and  uniform  red,  such  as  much 
exposure  is  apt  to  give  to  men  whose 
complexions  are  by  nature  light  and 
florid.20 

Cooper  also  tells  us  that  the  black  workers  on 
shore  were  very  impressed  by  the  manner  of  this 
sailor.  “There  was,  in  truth,  something  in  the 
reckless  air,  the  decision,  and  the  manly  attitudes 
of  so  fine  a  specimen  of  a  seaman,  that  might 
have  attracted  notice  from  those  who  were  more 
practiced  in  the  world  than  the  little  crowd  of 
admirers  he  left  behind.”21 

Once  on  the  ferry,  Tiller  makes  his  presence 
felt,  to  the  displeasure  of  some  of  the  male 
passengers.  He  goes  on  board  the  British  warship 
and  talks  to  the  skipper.  Captain  Ludlow,  about 
signing  on.  Ludlow,  who  is  used  to  being  treated 
with  deference  by  the  sailors,  is  shocked  by  the 
“audacious  eye  and  calm  mien  of  the  mariner” 
before  him.  Nevertheless,  he  controls  himself, 
and  learns  that  Tom  Tiller  wishes  to  sign  on  to 
the  ship.  “I  have  met  men  of  your  humor  before, 
my  friend,”  says  Ludlow,  “and  I  have  not  now  to 
learn,  that  a  thorough  man-of-war’s  man  is  as 
impudent  on  shore  as  he  is  obedient  afloat.”  Tom 
tells  the  captain  that  he  wants  to  come  aboard, 
meet  his  future  messmates,  judge  their  charac¬ 
ters,  and  to  see  if  he  likes  the  ship.  Later,  if  he 
finds  it  convenient,  he  will  quit  the  ship.  Al¬ 
though  Ludlow  is  stunned  by  this  impudence,  he 


agrees  to  the  terms.  Subsequently  Tom  Tiller 
induces  the  captain  to  go  ashore  with  him,  where 
Ludlow  is  disarmed  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
men  of  the  Water -Witch. 22 

Arrogance  may  be  seen  as  an  admirable 
quality  in  this  instance  and  a  reflection  of 
Cooper’s  democratic  beliefs.  He  was  disgusted 
by  those  of  his  fellow  countrymen  who  were 
impressed  by  titles  and  nobility,  and  who  fawned 
over  well-born  Englishmen  ten  to  fifteen  years 
after  the  American  Revolution.  When  characters 
in  the  Water-Witch  display  an  arrogance  toward 
British  authority  figures  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  they  seem  like  prophets  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Cooper’s  interest  in  egalitarian  attitudes 
and  a  disregard  of  differences  in  rank 
and  social  position  were  expressed  in 
his  novel,  The  Two  Admirals,  published  in  1842. 
Set  in  the  heavily  class-conscious  England  of 
1745,  he  has  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Gervaise  Oakes 
of  the  Royal  Navy  saying  to  his  shore-bound 
friend  and  baronet,  Sir  Wycherly  Wychecombe, 
that: 

...an  admiral  is  not  disgraced  by  keeping 
company  with  a  boatswain,  if  the  latter  is 
an  honest  man.  It  is  true  we  have  our 
customs,  and  what  we  call  our  quar¬ 
ter-deck  forward  officers;  which  is  court 
end  and  city,  on  board  ship;  but  a  master 
belongs  to  the  first, [or  court  end]  and 
the  master  of  the  Plantagenet,  Sandy 
McYarn,  dines  with  me  once  a  month,  as 
regularly  as  he  enters  a  new  work  at  the 
top  of  his  log  book.22 

In  this  way,  the  admiral  tells  the  baronet  that 
it  is  all  right  to  have  a  master,  who  was  a  warrant 
officer,  dine  with  him.  Shore-bound  readers 
probably  did  not  know  that  a  master  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  warrant  issued  by  the  Navy  Board, 
as  distinct  from  an  officer  who  received  his 
commission  from  the  Admiralty. 

Another  indication  of  Cooper’s  interest  in 
minimizing  the  differences  between  people  at  sea 
or  associated  with  seamen  appears  in  relation  to 
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A  boat  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  Cawbonney,  Moses  Marble,  and 
Miles  Wallingford  are  sailing  is  run  down  by  a  warship.  An 
illustration  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley  for  the  1860  edition  of  Miles 
Wallingford.  Author’s  collection. 


his  characterization  of  women.  Coo¬ 
per,  like  a  few  authors  including 
Shakespeare,  was  intrigued  by  the 
idea  of  women  disguising  themselves 
as  men.  Katherine  Plowden  in  The 
Pilot  was  the  first  character  in  Coo¬ 
per’s  sea  fiction  to  impersonate  a 
male.  In  The  Red  Rover,  the  cabin 
“boy”  turns  out  to  be  a  girl  in  dis¬ 
guise.  The  idea  is  carried  to  its  most 
implausible  extreme  in  Jack  Trier, 
when  the  wife  of  the  captain  dresses 
up  as  a  seaman  and  follows  him  to 
sea.  When  the  captain  signs  on  this 
new  hand  he  does  not  recognize  his 
wife  or  her  voice.  We  are  told  that 
she  maintained  her  successful  decep¬ 
tion  for  twenty  years! 

In  the  Continental  Army  and  in 
the  Civil  War,  there  are  instances  of 
women  disguising  themselves  as  men 
and  fighting  alongside  other  male 
soldiers.  Likewise,  there  is  a  docu¬ 
mented  case  where  a  woman  dis¬ 
guised  herself  as  a  sailor  and  set  off 
with  a  contingent  for  Sacket’s  Har¬ 
bor  on  Lake  Ontario  during  the  War 
of  1812.  In  that  instance,  she  was 
discovered  early  in  the  journey  and 
discharged.  There  may  have  been 
other  women  who  managed  to  enlist 
in  the  US  Navy,  but  they  have  not 
come  to  light.  There  are  stories  about 
women  who  served  in  foreign  merchant  ships, 
and  a  few  instances  where  women  were  reported 
in  the  US  merchant  service.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  anything  similar  in  the  US  Navy  during  the 
antebellum  years.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Cooper  may  have  been  influenced  by  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  use  of  the  disguise  ploy.  Perhaps 
so.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  device  was  used  to 
involve  female  readers  more  in  the  development 
of  the  story.  One  can  only  speculate.  In  any  case, 
the  historical  evidence  for  such  activity  on  the 
American  scene  is  very  meager.24 

The  way  in  which  the  reading  public  per¬ 
ceived  the  sailor  began  to  change  when  sailors 
themselves  published  accounts  of  their  experi¬ 
ences.  The  earliest  seems  to  have  been  Nathaniel 


Ames,  the  son  of  a  Massachusetts  congressman, 
who  went  to  sea  after  he  was  expelled  from 
Harvard.  Fifteen  years  later,  in  1830,  he  pub¬ 
lished  A  Mariner’s  Sketches,  and  followed  this 
two  years  later  with  Nautical  Reminiscences. 
Ames  had  read  The  Pilot,  and  he  was  extremely 
critical  of  the  depiction  of  Tom  Coffin,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  caricature.  He  also  seems  to  have 
been  jealous  of  Cooper  and  his  own  hastily 
written  contributions  to  nautical  lore  did  not 
have  a  wide  audience.25 

Another  early  work  was  by  William  Mc¬ 
Nally,  an  ex-navy  gunner,  who  published  Evils 
and  Abuses  in  the  Naval  and  Merchant  Service, 
Exposed; ...  in  1 839.  McNally  drew  upon  his  own 
experience  and  on  that  of  some  other  men  to 
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bring  to  the  public’s  attention  what  really  hap¬ 
pened  to  those  who  had  to  earn  their  living  as 
sailors.  He  also  offered  specific  remedies  for 
eliminating  abuses  and  improving  the  living  and 
working  environment.  McNally  published  the 
book  at  his  own  expense,  and  apparently  it  did 
not  have  a  wide  readership.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  he  also  read  some  of  Coo¬ 
per’s  novels  and  that  he  did  not  share  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Ames.  McNally  observed: 

Often  has  fancy  pictured  to  me  some 
follower  of  the  Red  Rover,  in  the  rough 
weather-beaten  countenance  of  an  old 
quarter  gunner  or  boatswain 's  mate;  I 
could  conjure  the  quarter  master  on  the 
poop,  into  a  second  edition  of  ‘long  Tom 
Coffin,  ’  of  glorious  memory .... 26 

McNally’s  enthusiasm  for  Cooper’s  novels, 
and  other  literature  and  history,  may  have  been 
transmitted  to  some  of  his  shipmates,  for  he  says 
that:  “When  I  had  these  books  I  used  to  go  on  the 
forecastle,  or  between  two  guns,  and  read  aloud 
to  a  knot  of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty,  who  would 
gather  round  and  listen.”27 

The  biggest  audience  for  a  sailor’s  account 
of  a  voyage  was  won  by  Richard  Henry 
Dana  with  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast, 
first  published  in  1840.  Dana  sailed  to  California 
and  back  in  the  brig  Pilgrim,  then  wrote  a  book 
about  the  experience  based  on  his  shipboard 
journal.  His  reason  for  publishing  the  book  was 
“to  present  the  life  of  a  common  sailor  at  sea  as 
it  really  is,  the  light  and  the  dark  together.”  He 
carefully  avoided  any  mention  of  his  impressions 
of  events  until  the  final  chapter  of  the  book.  The 
opinions  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  work  were 
the  result  of  later  reflections  on  the  experience. 
He  hoped  to  “call  more  attention  to  the  welfare 
of  seamen,”  to  provide  information  on  their  real 
condition,  “to  promote  in  any  measure  their 
religious  and  moral  improvement,  and  diminish 
the  hardships  of  their  daily  life....”28 

The  commercial  success  of  Dana’s  book 
inspired  other  sailors  to  present  their  own  ac¬ 
counts  of  life  at  sea.  Landlubbers  no  longer 
needed  Cooper  to  present  a  fictional  view  of 


American  sailors.  Cooper  himself  was  influenced 
by  Dana  and  by  his  own  experience  in  writing  a 
History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  of 
America ,  published  in  1839. 29  The  most  accurate 
portrayal  of  an  actual  sailor  by  Cooper  is  in  Ned 
Myers ,  a  non-fictional  account  published  in 
1843.  This  work  came  about  as  a  result  of  an 
1843  letter  to  Cooper  written  by  Edward  R. 
Myers,  an  old  shipmate  of  the  novelist  which  led 
to  a  meeting  in  New  York,  and  to  Myers’  five 
month  stay  at  Cooperstown,  New  York.  During 
that  time,  Cooper  wrote  a  small  volume  that  is 
basically  an  edited  account  of  Myers’  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  merchant  service  and  the  Navy.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  memoirs  of  a  seaman  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it  did  not 
enjoy  a  wide  circulation  and  was  soon  out  of 
print.  Within  a  few  years  of  its  publication,  the 
volume  was  difficult  to  find.  It  was  not  reprinted 
until  1989. 30 

Whatever  their  shortcomings  as  fiction, 
Cooper’s  sea  novels  are  a  marvelous  source  of 
information  and  insights  into  nineteenth  century 
seafaring.  They  also  supply  some  useful  vi¬ 
gnettes  which,  when  used  with  other  evidence, 
help  us  to  get  a  clearer  conception  of  the  realities 
of  the  sailor’s  life,  and  perhaps  a  more  human 
portrait  as  well.  In  the  last  analysis,  we  can 
reflect  upon  what  Cooper  himself  said  in  the 
preface  to  Afloat  and  Ashore:  “All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is,  that  the  pictures  be  true  to  nature,  if  not 
absolutely  drawn  from  living  sitters.” 
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published  in  Philadelphia  in  1840  and  1843.  Another 
Philadelphia  publisher  reprinted  the  volumes  in  1846 
and  1847,  as  did  a  New  York  press  in  1851.  One- 
volume  editions  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1841  and 
in  New  York  in  1853.  Enlarged  editions  with  addi¬ 
tional  material  were  published  in  New  York  in  1856 
and  1864. 

30.  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Ned  Myers;  or,  A  Life  Before 
the  Mast,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  William  S. 
Dudley  (Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press,  1989).  The 
1843  edition  was  published  in  Philadelphia  by  Lea  and 
Blanchard. 
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The  Narratives  of  William  Dane  Pheips,  William  Sturgis  and  James  Gilchrist  Swan 

Edited  with  notes  and  introduction  by 

Briton  C.  Busch 
and 

Barry  M.  Gough 

If  ever  a  tougher  breed  of  sea  traders  existed  in  modern  human  history  is  doubtful.  The  “solid  men  of 
Boston,  ”  as  Phelps  terms  them,  conducted  an  annual  voyage  around  the  world.  They  doubled  Cape  Horn, 
reputedly  the  world’s  most  hazardous  passage,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship.” —  Barry  M.  Gough 

This  is  a  finely  crafted  book  of  137  pages,  containing  a  historical  introduction,  appendices,  notes,  charts, 
bibliography  and  index.  Printed  on  acid  free  paper,  cloth  bound,  it  is  designed  to  match  other  volumes  in 
the  series.  Issued  in  an  edition  strictly  limited  to  750  copies.  ISBN  0-87062-261-7.  $29.50. 

Send  orders  to:  The  V.  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  PO  Box  14707,  Spokane,  WA  99214.  Telephone:  (800) 
842-9286.  E-mail:  clarkdks@soar.com.  Washington  State  customers  please  add  8.1%  sales  tax.  Shipping 
and  handling  fee  of  $3.00  will  be  waived  if  a  check  accompanies  your  order. 
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Cooper  and  the  Sea: 

A  Bibliographical  Note 

Robert  D.  Madison 


James  Fenimore  Cooper’s  career  as  a  writer 
began  and  ended  at  sea,  and  like  the  sea 
itself,  extended  from  pole  to  pole.  Among 
his  earliest  essays  (for  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Repository  in  1821-1822)  are  reviews  of  Arctic 
exploration  by  Scoresby  and  Parry,  while  his 
penultimate  novel.  The  Sea  Lions  (1849),  is  set 
partially  in  the  dreary  wastes  of  the  Antarctic 
continent.  It  was  The  Pilot  (1824),  however,  that 
not  only  initiated  Cooper’s  career  as  a  maritime 
writer,  but  also  defined  the  genre  of  sea  fiction 
itself.  In  part  a  response  to  the  befuddled  whale- 
manship  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  The  Pirate  (1821), 
The  Pilot  epitomized  the  maritime  conflicts  of 
man  against  man,  man  against  the  sea,  and  man 
against  the  beasts  of  the  sea,  through  its  chapters 
on  naval  combat,  storm  and  shipwreck,  and  the 
whale  hunt  —  all  united  with  a  Paul  Jones  theme. 
Cooper  not  only  set  the  pattern  for  his  own 
subsequent  novels,  but  also  defined  the  main¬ 
stream  of  American  literature  of  the  sea  to  the 
end  of  the  millennium. 

Cooper  built  on  the  success  of  The  Pilot  with 
the  publication  of  The  Red  Rover  (1827)  and  The 
Water-Witch  (1830),  a  pair  of  romances  in  the 
Byronic  strain  written  while  Cooper  was  abroad 
in  England  and  Europe.  Cooper  then  turned  to 
themes  nearer  at  hand  to  produce  his  European 
trilogy,  the  first  of  which,  The  Bravo  (1831),  is 
highly  maritime  in  its  Venetian  setting  and 
characterization,  though  not  usually  classified 
with  Cooper’s  sea  novels. 

In  A  Letter  to  His  Countrymen  (1834),  Coo¬ 
per  claimed  to  have  given  up  fiction,  but  never- 


theless  the  following  year  he  produced  a  Swift¬ 
ian  political  satire,  The  Monikins,  whose  portrait 
of  sealing  skipper  Noah  Poke,  based  extremely 
loosely  on  Antarctic  explorer  Nathaniel  B. 
Palmer,  is  a  gem  of  maritime  characterization. 
When  Cooper  returned  to  straightforward  fiction 
writing  with  the  packet-ship  tale  Homeward 
Bound  (1838),  he  developed  the  Poke  figure  as 
Captain  Truck,  the  central  character  of  a  pivotal 
sea  novel  which  moves  away  from  the  romanti¬ 
cism  of  the  earlier  works  and  foreshadows  in¬ 
creasing  realism  in  the  sea  novels. 

In  1839  Cooper  published  the  first  of  several 
editions  of  The  History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  life-long  work  which  had 
been  in  Cooper’s  mind  since  his  review  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Clark’s  Naval  History  in  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Repository  in  1821.  Cooper’s  own 
naval  history  opened  a  decade  of  intense  naval 
writing  that  was  to  include  “The  Edinburgh 
Review  on  James’s  Naval  Occurrences  and 
Cooper’s  Naval  History ”  (1842),  The  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie  (1843),  Ned  Myers  (1843),  “An  Elabo¬ 
rate  Review”  in  Proceedings  of  the  Naval  Court 
Martial  in  the  Case  of  Alexander  Slidell  Macken- 
zie(  1844),  and  Lives  of  Distinguished  American 
Naval  Officers  (published  1846,  from  sketches 
written  1 842-1 846).  Two  other  pieces  apparently 
begun  during  this  period  were  published  posthu¬ 
mously:  “Old  Ironsides”  (1853)  and  “The  Battle 
of  Plattsburg  Bay”  (1869). 

Cooper’s  imagination  influenced  his  next 
two  Leatherstocking  Tales,  The  Pathfinder 
(1840)  and  The  Deerslayer  (1841),  in  a  more 
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positive  way  than  in  Mercedes  of  Castile  (1840), 
a  novel  of  Columbian  voyaging  usually  consid¬ 
ered  among  Cooper’s  weakest.  In  The  Two 
Admirals  (1842)  Cooper  experimented  with  fleet 
action  and  the  Nelson  legend,  and  Nelson  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  minor  character  in  The  Wing-and- 
Wing  (1842),  a  Mediterranean  novel  that  com¬ 
bines  his  earlier  Romanticism  with  the  harshly 
realistic  characterization  of  Yankee  Ithuel  Bolt. 
In  this  work,  perhaps  the  last  that  could  properly 
be  called  a  romance,  Cooper’s  idealistic  portrai¬ 
ture  of  both  ships  and  the  men  in  them  reached 
its  clearest  expression. 

After  bringing  his  sailor-biography  Ned 
Myers  to  a  hasty  conclusion,  Cooper  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  autobiographical  voice  in  his 
double  novel  Afloat  and  Ashore  ( 1 844),  a  voice 
of  which  he  was  to  make  extensive  use  in  the 
landlocked  Littlepage  Trilogy.  In  1846  he  began 
his  only  serialized  novel,  “The  Islets  of  the  Gulf; 
or,  Rose  Budd,”  later  Jack  Tier  (1848).  This 
work,  a  deliberate  revisitation  of  Red  Rover 
materials,  is  strikingly  contemporary  with  its 
Mexican  War  setting  and  its  use  of  steam  as  well 
as  sail  in  a  chiaroscuro  of  literary  theory  as  well 
as  maritime  technology. 

The  Crater  (1847)  may  be  Cooper’s  most 
representative  work,  combining  frontier,  sea¬ 
scape,  and  social  criticism,  while  foreshadowing 
the  symbolic  and  religious  overtones  of  his 
powerful  final  sea  novel.  The  Sea  Lions,  pub¬ 
lished  scarcely  two  years  before  his  death  in 
1851. 

Cooper  has  never  been  seriously  questioned 
as  the  inventor  and  master  of  the  sea  novel. 
Those  two  giants  of  the  genre,  Herman  Melville 
and  Joseph  Conrad,  both  acknowledged  an 
enormous  debt  to  their  predecessor.  In  fact, 
notice  of  Cooper’s  maritime  works  for  the  half- 
century  following  his  death  tended  toward  the 
adulatory,  but  in  our  century  they  have  been 
subjected  to  the  same  kinds  of  scrutiny  as  the 
better-known  Leatherstocking  tales. 

There  is  not  room  here  to  present  a  detailed 
critique  of  the  maritime  writings,  but  some 


benchmarks  can  be  identified.  In  the  first  half  of 
this  century,  perhaps  the  most  useful  inquiries 
which  charted  Cooper’s  course  as  a  maritime 
writer  centered  on  source  study.  The  work  of 
Harold  E.  Scudder  is  representative:  In  “Coo¬ 
per’s  The  Crater ”  (1947)  and  “Cooper  and  the 
Barbary  Coast”  (1947),  published  respectively  in 
American  Literature  and  PMLA,  Scudder  placed 
Cooper  firmly  in  the  context  of  intellectual 
history  and  studied  the  transformation  of  source 
material  into  the  narrative  art  of  the  sea  novels. 
A  decade  later,  Donald  A.  Ringe  explored  art  in 
its  literal  sense  in  “James  Fenimore  Cooper  and 
Thomas  Cole:  An  Analogous  Technique”  (1958), 
a  study  of  The  Crater  expanded  in  The  Pictorial 
Mode:  Space  and  Time  in  the  Art  of  Bryant, 
Irving,  and  Cooper  (1971).  Meanwhile,  in  1961 
Thomas  Philbrick  published  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  and  the  Development  of  American  Sea 
Fiction,  a  thorough  study  of  Cooper’s  responses 
and  contributions  to  the  shifts  of  taste  in  mari¬ 
time  literature;  it  also  provides  a  thorough  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  context  of  sea  writing  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Philbrick  also  intro¬ 
duced  an  edition  of  The  Crater  in  1962.  The 
Crater  is  also  at  the  center  of  “ The  Crater  and 
the  Constitution ”  (1971)  by  John  P.  WcWilliams, 
Jr.,  later  incorporated  into  Political  Justice  in  a 
Republic  (1972),  a  central  study  of  Cooper’s 
political  theory.  More  recently,  the  rivalry 
between  Cooper  and  his  literary  nemesis,  central 
to  the  understanding  of  the  energy  and  focus  of 
the  former’s  naval  writings,  has  been  examined 
by  Hugh  Egan  in  his  introduction  to  Proceedings 
of  the  Naval  Court  Martial  in  the  Case  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Slidell  Mackenzie  (1992). 


For  biographical  material,  see  page  333. 
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I  recently  spent  a  week  aboard  HMS  Rose, 
the  full-rigged  wooden  sail  training  ship,  on  a 
passage  from  Portland,  Maine  to  Lunenburg, 
Nova  Scotia.  The  experience,  while  marvelous 
fun  and  certainly  educational,  was  also  profound 
in  many  ways,  and  resulted  in  the  enclosed 
poem.  A  sense  of  the  mystery,  the  immediacy, 
and  fascination  of  ships  and  the  sea  informs  most 
of  your  articles.  An  occasional  poem  might  make 
a  pleasant  addition  to  the  journal. 

Rose 

I  have  ridden  the  bowsprit  down  the  moon’s 
track 

Glowing  bow  wave  hissing.  I  have 
Felt  the  fog’s  horn  shiver  through  oaken  limbs  as 
I  lay 

Safe  in  the  bunk’s  dark  embrace. 

I  have  danced  the  flemish  horse,  high  above  the 
shifting  sea,  and 

Smelled  pine  forests  on  hidden  shores.  I  have 
seen 

The  whale’s  back,  and  heard  the  porpoise  speak, 
Close  in  the  dark,  perhaps  to  me. 

I  have  been  the  ship. 

Who  would  not  want  to  see  what  I  have  seen, 

Be  where  I  have  been, 

Do  what  I  have  done? 

R.  Bruce  Carruthers 
Locust  Grove,  Virginia 


In  November  of  1993,  the  Collection  of 
Historical  Scientific  Instruments,  in  connection 
with  the  fourteenth  annual  Seminar  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Watch  and  Clock  Collec¬ 
tors,  organized  the  Longitude  Symposium  at 
Harvard  University.  The  reviewer,  Deborah  Jean 
Warner  in  the  Winter  1997  American  Neptune 
reviewed  what  can  best  be  considered  the  Cliff 
Notes  version  of  the  conference,  Dava  Sobel’s 
Longitude.  Thankfully,  the  proceedings  from  that 
conference  are  available  in  a  volume  edited  by 
William  J.  H.  Andrewes:  The  Quest  for  Longi¬ 
tude  published  by  the  Collection  of  Historical 
Scientific  Instruments.  I  found  the  Symposium 
an  eclectic  and  electrifying  scholarly  gathering 
of  maritime  historians,  horologists,  and  those 
interested  in  scientific  instruments.  The  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  were  three  years  in  the  making,  fully 
justified  the  wait.  I  direct  your  readers’  attention 
to  this  volume. 

Mark  Rosenstein 
Morristown,  New  Jersey 


The  illustrations  on  page  68  of  the  Winter 
1997  volume  of  the  American  Neptune  are  with¬ 
out  captions.  I  presume  they  are  depictions  of 
HMS  Victoria,  although  I  note  that  the  top 
photograph  shows  a  vessel  flying  an  Admiral’s 
flag,  not  that  of  a  Vice-Admiral. 

John  B.  Sturrock 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
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I  enjoyed  Mr.  R.  E.  Johnson’s  ’’Ships  Against 
Forts:  Charleston  7  April  1863.”  I  should  like  to 
submit  the  wonderfully  scathing  remarks  by 
Confederate  Secretary  of  Navy  Stephen  Mallory 
to  Commander  James  D.  Bulloch,  CSN,  on  the 
1 863  attack: 


except  that  he  had  not  been  treated  right. 
Lieutenant  Blake  was  arrested  and  was 
to  be  tried  for  saying  he  hoped  it  would 
never  go  off  as  it  was  too  bad  to  blow 
people  up  in  that  way,  it  was  not  Chris¬ 
tian.  ORN  Ser  I,  9:768-770. 


I  know  nothing  in  the  history  of  naval 
warfare  so  humiliating  to  a  proud  people 
as  Du  Pont’s  recent  defeat  at  Charles¬ 
ton....  After  a  paltry  five  hours’  effort 
and  the  loss  of  but  a  single  ship,  and 
with  some  10  to  20  only  killed  and  woun¬ 
ded,  the  ironclad  fleet  which  has  been 
preparing  for  twelve  months  to  capture 
Charleston,  and  which  has  gone  forth 
upon  its  mission  with  all  the  Yankee 
bravado,  disgracefully  withdrew.  If  Du 
Pont  had  but  possessed  a  spark  of  that 
flame  which  animated  Exmouth  at  Al¬ 
giers,  Nelson  at  Copenhagen,  or  Hope 
and  the  Pei-ho,  he  might  still  have  failed, 
but  he  could  not  have  been  disgraced. 
ORN,  Ser  II,  2:418. 


Hunt  Lewis 
Norfolk,  Virginia 


I  wonder  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  help 
me  find  a  buyer  for  my  back  numbers  of  the 
American  Neptune.  They  are  all  bound  and  in 
first  class  condition.  I  have  Volumes  33,  34,  35, 
48,  and  49. 

I  think  $20  US  for  each  bound  volume,  plus 
freight,  would  be  a  fair  price  to  ask. 

J.  R.  Pearson 
Narrabundah,  Australia 


The  statement  by  John  R.  Patrick,  the  seaman 
who  helped  position  the  boiler  mine  in  the 
Charleston  Harbor,  is  revealing  as  to  why  it 
failed  to  explode  under  the  Ironsides'. 

The  wires  had  been  cut  by  the  man  who 
invented  the  torpedo.  I  don  ’t  know  why, 


If  anyone  is  interested  in  purchasing  these 
volumes,  please  contact  The  American  Neptune, 
Peabody  Essex  Museum,  East  India  Square, 
Salem,  MA  01970.  Our  telephone  number  is 
(978)  745-9500,  ext.  3172.  The  e-mail  address  is 
dori  _phillips@pem.org. 


MARINE  OIL  PAINTINGS 
&  PRINTS 
OF  HISTORICAL 
SHIPS  AND  PORTS 

by  Robert  W.  Young 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE 

MARINE  PAINTINGS  &  PRINTS 

411  Elliott  Street 
Beverly,  MA  01915-2353 
Tel.  508-922-7469 
Fax  508-922-0833 
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Organizations 

Forum  on  European  Expansion 
and  Global  Interaction 


The  Forum  is  an  organization  of  scholars 
dedicated  to  the  story  of  the  history  of 
Europe  and  the  worldwide  response  to 
that  expansion,  from  its  beginnings  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  How  the  technology,  languages,  institu¬ 
tion,  and  even  pastimes  of  Western  Europe  came 
to  dominate  —  or,  better  said,  to  create  —  global 
civilization  is  the  greatest  historical  question  of 
modern  times.  This  process,  called  the  “expan¬ 
sion  of  Europe,”  dates  from  the  1880s,  but 


received  its  proper  scope  in  1916,  when  Colum¬ 
bia  University  professor  William  Robert  Shep¬ 
herd  identified  the  movement  as  bi-directional 
and  called  attention  to  its  “outward”  and  “in¬ 
ward”  dimensions.  Europe  initiated  a  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  globe  and  was  itself  transformed, 
a  process  which  has  not  yet  ended.  The  European 
Expansion  Forum  is  as  much  interested  in  indig¬ 
enous  initiatives  and  reactions  to  Europe  world¬ 
wide  as  it  is  in  European  actions  themselves. 
The  Forum  is  designed  to  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  scholars  to  sharpen  and 
broaden  concepts,  learn  about  work 
in  progress,  and  meet  colleagues  who 
are  investigating  related  problems. 
The  Forum  is  intended  to  facilitate 
teaching  of  European  expansion  as 
an  advanced  undergraduate  course. 

The  US-based  Forum  on  Euro¬ 
pean  Expansion  and  Global  Interac¬ 
tion  (F.E.E.G.I.)  is  affiliated  with  the 
European  Science  Foundation’s  Net¬ 
work  on  the  History  of  European 
Expansion  and  with  the  Leiden  Uni¬ 
versity  Institute  for  the  History  of 
European  Expansion  and  the  Reac- 
)  tions  to  it  (I.G.E.E.R.).  The  Leiden 

JL  Institute  issues  the  Itinerario,  the 

x  official  journal  of  the  US  Forum  on 

European  Expansion.  For  informa- 
v*  tion,  write:  Forum  on  European  Ex¬ 

pansion,  c/o  Professor  Thomas  Co- 
hen,  Treasurer,  The  Olivera  Lima 
y  Library,  Catholic  University  of 

America,  Washington,  DC  20064. 
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99  Marmion  Way 
Rockport,  MA  01966 

(978)  546-2211 


Overlooking  Woods  and  Sea 


“One  of  the  Outstanding  reasons 
to  visit  New  England”: 

Yankee  Magazine’s  Travel  Guide  to  New  England 
A  1996  “Editors’ Pick 


Decidedly  small  -  intentionally  quiet.  Gracious  hos¬ 
pitality  in  luxurious  surroundings  with  magnificent 
views.  Our  famous  full  breakfast  &  tea  included. 
Spacious  grounds,  lovely  gardens,  ample  parking. 
No  pets  -  not  recommended  for  children.  Read 
about  us  in  MOBIL  GUIDE  ★  ★  ★  &  FODOR’S. 
May  we  send  you  our  brochure? 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  EXCELLENCE 

OPEN  APRIL  THRU  NOVEMBER 
A  NON-SMOKING  INN 

Hosts:  Leighton  T.  Saville  &  Dwight  B.  MacConnack,  Jr. 
www.rockportusa.  com/seacrestmanor/ 


Custom  Yachts 
&sShip  Models 

Hand  built  by  master 
craftsmen,  Seacraft  Classics 
proudly  presents  limited 
edition,  ready-to-display, 
detailed  ship  models.  Our 
collection  includes  classic 
sailing  and  power  yacht 
models  2-3  ft.  in  length. 

The  U.S.S.  Constitution 
pictured  here  is  31”  in 
length;  scale:  Vs”  =  l! 


7850  E.  Evans  Rd.,  #109 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85260 
Fax  (602)  998-2314 
www.seacraftclassics.com 

Call  for  our  full-color  catalog : 
1.800.356.1987 
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Communication 
The  Three-Masted  Schooner 

Belle  Halliday 

An  Update 

Edward  G.  Brownlee 


Among  the  perils  in  historical  research  is 
that  one  may  fail  to  find  information 
that  later  refutes  or  amplifies  one’s 
already-published  conclusions.  I  recently  suf¬ 
fered  such  embarrassment  in  the  case  of  the 
coasting  schooner  Belle  Halliday,  which  I  had 
used  as  an  example  in  my  story  “The  Recon¬ 
struction  of  Coasting  Schooners  From  Tonnage 
to  Admeasurements,”  published  in  the  Spring 
1994  issue  of  The  American  Neptune. 

The  Belle  served  my  purpose  at  that  time, 
which  was  to  illustrate  how  the  form  of  a  ship 
could  be  derived  from  a  Tonnage  Admeasure¬ 
ment  and  supplementary  information.  She  was  an 
unassuming  little  vessel,  built  on  Cooper’s  Point, 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  in  1869,  one  of  a  later 
hoard  of  such  vessels  built  following  the  Civil 
War.  I  chose  her  because  my  particular  interest 
in  wooden  shipbuilding  on  Cooper’s  Point.  I  also 
had  her  Tonnage  Admeasurement  providing  the 
hull  form,  and  was  introduced  to  a  photograph 
showing  her  profile.  Little  did  I  know  what  a 
trail  this  common  little  traveler  had  left. 

In  August  1995,  I  visited  the  Peabody  Essex 
Museum  and  asked  to  see  their  records  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  sailmakers.  I  was  shown  a  wonder¬ 
ful  collection,  Catalog  No.  B  1442,  that  con¬ 
tained  sailmakers’  plans  of  several  South  Jersey 
vessels.  The  plans  are  on  large  sheets  of  paper 
loosely  stitched  together  with  sail  twine,  and 
could  not  be  separated  for  reproduction  for 


reasons  of  preservation.  Lo,  here  I  found  a  plan 
of  the  Belle  Halliday  and  obtained  a  large  photo¬ 
graph  of  her  from  the  Museum.  This  plan  reveals 
that  sails  were  made  for  the  Halliday  in  October 
1883,  November  1887,  October  1891,  and  July 
1897.  It  shows  the  sail  plans  as  depicted  in  the 
photograph  used  for  my  drawing,  but  the  masts 
appear  to  be  spaced  38'6"  apart  in  lieu  of  the 
40'0"  that  I  had  derived  from  the  photograph. 
Height  of  the  main  topmast  above  the  deck  is 
107'  against  my  103'6".  The  photograph  shows  a 
low,  solid  weather  deck  rail,  typical  of  South 
Jersey,  extending  from  stern  to  the  foremast.  The 
sail  plan  erroneously  shows  this  as  an  open  rail 
with  stanchions.  It  also  shows  a  longhead  with 
decoration  carved  on  the  stem,  but  its  appearance 
does  not  agree  with  the  second  photograph 
found. 

In  1995,  while  scanning  microfilm  files  of 
the  New  York  Maritime  Register  at  the  now 
named  Independence  Seaport  Museum,  I 
came  across  a  news  item  that  appears  to  confirm 
my  earlier  published  theory  on  condition  of  the 
Belle  Halliday  as  seen  in  the  photograph  used  for 
my  drawings.  In  issues  of  4  May  and  15  June 
1898,  it  was  reported  that  she  was  ashore  at 
Cedar  Beach,  Groton,  Connecticut,  on  29  April, 
and  that  she  was  floated  with  assistance  of  cables 
and  the  tug  Rosalie,  arriving  at  Philadelphia  on 
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9  June.  It  certainly  appears  that  we  have  a  match 
between  the  news  account  and  the  photograph, 
but  unfortunately,  I  have  not  been  able  to  date 
the  latter. 

In  August  1996,  I  visited  the  Library  of  the 
Penobscot  Bay  Marine  Museum.  There  I  found  a 
photograph  of  the  Belle  Halliday  lying  at  a  pier. 
The  schooner  was  apparently  in  a  partially 
loaded  condition.  Andy  Nesdall  had  previously 
informed  me  of  the  existence  of  this,  attributing 
it  to  Charles  S.  Morgan.  No  date  is  given.  It  is 
obviously  our  Belle,  but  seemingly  in  newer 
condition  than  in  the  photograph  I  had  used.  She 
carried  the  same  head  rig,  but  has  a  large  long¬ 
head  on  the  stem,  with  light  colored  decoration, 
not  the  bald  head  seen  in  the  photograph  used  by 
me.  When  planning  my  drawing,  I  assumed  that 
her  very  small  forestaysail  was  an  indication  that 
she  had  had  been  originally  rigged  in  a  manner 
more  typical  of  her  birthplace  and  time,  with  the 
forestay  leading  to  the  bowsprit,  instead  of 
inboard,  and  with  a  very  large  claw-footed  and 
bonneted  forestaysail.  I  have  since  examined 


reliable  paintings  of  similar  vessels  showing 
original  headrigs  with  the  forestay  secured 
immediately  aft  of  the  stem  head  and  setting  four 
headsails.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  builder 
placed  his  masts  as  for  the  earlier  type  of  rig,  and 
then  rigged  her  according  to  later  practice.  Her 
sheer  looks  more  pronounced.  Her  foremast  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  several  feet  shorter  than  the  main  and 
mizzen,  and  as  seen  in  the  other  photograph, 
seems  to  indicate  a  damage  repair.  The  forward 
rigging  of  the  coasters  was  highly  vulnerable  to 
damage  resulting  from  contact  with  other  vessels 
and  structures. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Belle  Halliday  experi¬ 
enced  many  more  adventures  before  her  demise 
in  a  collision  in  1910,  at  the  venerable  age  of 
forty,  and  that  many  of  these  are  described  in 
existing  records. 

Incidentally,  it  seems  probable  that  her 
lowermost  deck,  while  treated  as  a  maindeck  in 
her  admeasurement,  was  not  fully  planked.  Such 
planking  would  have  interfered  seriously  with 
the  handling  of  bulk  cargoes. 
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GEORGE  F.  Bass,  Shipwrecks  in  the  Bodrum 
Museum  of  Underwater  Archaeology  (Col¬ 
lege  Station,  TX,  Institute  of  Nautical  Ar¬ 
chaeology).  Color  illustrations.  Available 
from  Institute  of  Nautical  Archaeology,  PO 
Drawer  HG,  College  Station,  TX  77841- 
5137.  $10.00. 

In  1960,  George  Bass  mounted  his  first 
underwater  archaeological  expedition  to  Turkey. 
The  excavation  was  of  a  Late  Bronze  Age  ship¬ 
wreck  (ca.  1200  BC)  near  Cape  Gelidonya,  and 
it  proved  to  be  the  first  brought  to  completion  on 
the  floor  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  following 
year,  he  returned  to  Turkey  and  dove  with 
sponge  diver  Kemal  Aras  of  Bodrum,  who 
showed  him  Byzantine  wrecks  off  Yassiada. 
Bass  had  been  diving  for  only  a  year  and  was 
still  a  graduate  student,  but  was  already  the 
leading  senior  member  of  a  new  program  of 
underwater  archaeology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Museum. 

During  summers  in  Turkey,  George  made 
contact  with  various  American  military  person¬ 
nel  stationed  there  and  got  a  line  on  surplus 
equipment  —  from  a  station  wagon  and  electric 
generator  to  mattresses  and  cooking  gear  — 
which  were  most  helpful  to  his  shoestring  bud¬ 
get.  In  1964,  when  he  launched  th  q  Asher  ah,  one 
of  the  first  privately-owned  manned  submers- 
ibles  in  the  US,  the  Navy  loaned  him  an  Army  T- 
Boat  to  serve  as  its  tender.  It  was  at  this  time,  at 
a  conference  on  the  use  of  research  submersibles 
held  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  that  he  met 
Captain  W.  F.  (Bill)  Searle,  USN,  then  the 
Navy’s  Supervisor  of  Salvage,  and  began  drop¬ 
ping  by  his  office  when  he  was  in  the  States;  it 
turned  out  that  Bass’  father  had  been  a  professor 
at  the  US  Naval  Academy  when  Bill  Searle  was 


studying  there.  Searle  was  able  to  help  Bass  with 
additional  equipment,  and  in  one  case  temporary 
personnel,  which  put  Bass’  diving  operations 
officially  into  the  Navy’s  system  of  statistics 
keeping. 

The  diving  on  those  operations  has  been 
considerable.  Over  eleven  summers  dedicated  to 
the  excavation  of  a  Bronze  Age  ship  that  sank  off 
Turkey  around  1315  BC,  for  example,  the  team 
put  in  22,500  dives  to  between  145  and  200  feet 
on  compressed  air,  using  special  tables  designed 
for  them  by  Duke  University  —  and  this  was  but 
a  single  wreck.  The  fact  is  that  Dr.  Bass’  teams 
do  more  diving  at  repetitive  dive  depths  than  any 
other  active  organization  in  the  world.  This 
includes  input  on  decompression  schedules  for 
repetitive  diver-on-air,  which  was  key  to  the 
success  of  the  TWA-800  underwater  search  in 
Long  Island  in  1996. 

Meanwhile  in  1973,  Dr.  Bass  and  his  able 
assistants,  who  had  excavated  ancient  ship¬ 
wrecks  in  Turkey,  Italy,  and  Cyprus  under  the 
banner  of  the  University  Museum,  were  able  to 
strike  out  on  their  own  with  the  newly  formed 
American  Institute  of  Nautical  Archaeology 
(AINA).  Among  the  early  members  were  his 
close  colleagues  Michael  and  Susan  Katzev,  who 
had  raised  and  reconstructed  a  classical  Greek 
ship  near  Kyrenia,  Cyprus.  The  success  of  AINA 
was  immediate. 

Governor  of  Massachusetts  Sir  William 
Phipps;  Senators  Leverett  Saltonstall  and  Lowell 
Weiker;  writer  and  politician  Clare  Booth  Luce; 
author,  submersible  inventor,  and  explorer 
Edwin  A.  Link;  legendary  underwater  acoustics 
scientist  Harold  Edgerton  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  Admiral  William  A. 
Sullivan  of  WWII  salvage  fame;  Rear  Admiral  J. 
Bradford  Mooney,  USN  (ret.),  holder  of  the 
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world’s  depth  record  for  DRVs  and  deep  recov¬ 
ery  vehicles;  early  underwater  explorer  Dr. 
William  Beebe  and  his  assistant  Mrs.  Gloria 
Hollister  Anable,  who  for  many  years  held  the 
world’s  record  for  dives  into  the  sea  —  all  these 
and  others  have  been  fascinated  by  underwater 
archaeology  and  the  silence  aboard  ships  that  lie 
on  the  sea  bottom. 

By  1976,  the  new  organization  was  wooed 
by,  and  then  given  quarters  at,  Texas  A&M 
University.  In  the  process,  the  archaeologists 
decided,  because  of  some  experiences  overseas, 
and  because  of  an  expanding  international  staff 
and  board  of  directors,  to  change  the  name  of  the 
organization  to  eliminate  the  connotation  of 
official  sanctification,  sponsorship,  or  claims  as 
its  agent.  The  new  name,  Institute  of  Nautical 
Archaeology  (INA)  became  well  known  and 
respected  as  one  of  the  most  credible  archaeol¬ 
ogy  units  in  the  world  as  Bass  and  his  colleagues 
excavated  more  shipwrecks  in  Turkey,  from 
Bronze  Age  through  medieval  times,  while 
spreading  their  field  research  to  Kenya,  Italy, 
Israel,  Egypt,  Eritrea,  the  Caribbean,  and  North 
America. 

This  book  is  an  excellent  one.  With  about 
one  hundred  color  illustrations,  it  has  a  pictures- 
to-words  ratio  comparable  to  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine.  The  most  important  thing  to 
realize  when  you  read  this  small  paperback  is 
that  every  single  thing  that  the  INA  has  picked 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  off  Turkey  over 
the  last  twenty-odd  years  has  a  place  in  Bodrum. 
Some  of  the  items  are  in  storage,  others  are  on 
display,  but  everything  that  the  INA  has  ever 
taken  from  the  bottom  is  there.  There  have  been 
neither  windfall  profits  nor  pay  television  pro¬ 
jects,  although  many  think  there  should  be. 

This  small  book  will  be  of  invaluable  use  to 
anyone  doing  archaeology  research  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  or  in  another  sea  for  that  matter.  Dr. 
Bass  has  lectured  around  the  world  on  this 
subject  and  has  been  a  Visiting  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  and  a  Visiting  Scholar  at 
Cambridge  University.  Now  the  Abell/Yamini 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Nautical  Archaeology 
at  Texas  A&M  University  in  College  Station,  he 
also  serves  as  President  of  INA.  At  this  time,  he 
and  his  colleagues  are  busily  at  work  on  a  ninth- 


century  medieval  wreck  near  Bozburun,  Turkey, 
and  have  just  discovered  two  wrecks  of  the  fifth 
century  BC  that  they  hope  to  excavate  in  the 
future.  Because  photography,  cataloguing, 
drawing,  and  laboratory  conservation  of  arti¬ 
facts,  followed  by  library  research,  take  two 
years  for  every  month  they  dive,  he  and  his  team 
keep  busy. 

This  book  will  also  be  sought  by  people  who 
want  to  go  to  Turkey  just  to  see  the  operation 
and  want  to  take  a  record  of  it  home.  Bodrum  is 
now  a  major  tourist  center  on  the  shores  of  the 
Aegean  just  opposite  the  Greek  island  of  Kos. 
There  are  commercial  scuba  diving  shops  and 
courses,  at  least  one  run  by  a  former  Turkish 
archaeologist  who  once  worked  on  INA  projects. 

Captain  W.  F.  Searle,  Jr.,  USN  (ret.) 

Alexandria,  Virginia 

W.  JEFFREY  Bolster,  Black  Jacks:  African 
American  Seamen  in  the  Age  of  Sail  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1997).  xiii  +  310  pages,  illustrations,  maps, 
tables,  notes,  index.  Hardcover.  ISBN  0-674- 
07624-9.  $27.00. 

This  very  noteworthy  book  describes  a  too- 
long-neglected  aspect  of  African  American, 
American,  and  naval  history.  Moreover,  W. 
Jeffrey  Bolster  shows  himself  most  imminently 
qualified  to  examine  and  portray  the  varied 
aspects  of  this  slighted  historical  subject.  Profes¬ 
sor  Bolster,  a  licenced  master  mariner  with  a 
decade  of  shipboard  experience,  commences  his 
intriguing  and  extensive  narrative  by  noting  the 
conspicuous  presence  of  African  sailors  from  the 
beginning  of  Western  European  colonization  of 
the  New  World  until  the  earliest  seventeenth 
century  English  American  settlements.  He  com¬ 
bines  this  chronicle  with  a  survey  of  maritime 
practices  in  West  Africa,  from  boatmen  navigat¬ 
ing  dugout  canoes  along  rivers  and  coastlines  to 
the  grumetes  working  for  Europeans,  primarily 
as  enslavers. 

The  emergence  of  chattel  slavery  within 
Britain’s  American  empire  had  concurrent 
maritime  effects  on  its  black  populace.  Many 
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African  Americans  took  to  piracy  as  a  means  to 
freedom;  other  black  seafarers  participated  in 
establishing  a  black  communication  network  that 
centered  in  London;  many  others,  through  their 
varied  experiences,  became  “part  of  the  process 
by  which  black  people  forged  a  complex  though 
not  homogeneous  racial  identity”  (page  35). 

The  expanding  English  colonial  and  later 
American  mercantile  economy  also  created  new 
seaborne  roles  for  blacks.  During  the  period  from 
about  1740  to  1820,  men  of  color  appeared  in 
increasing  numbers  on  sailing  vessels.  Despite 
racial  differences,  the  obligatory  shipboard  need 
for  teamwork  sharply  reduced  ethnic  antago¬ 
nisms  and  increased  interracial  cooperation.  For 
black  crewmen,  these  needs  opened  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement  to  responsible  posts  aboard 
maritime  craft,  and  in  several  instances  they 
resulted  in  personal  freedom. 

The  experiences  of  captive  black  seamen  in 
Britain’s  foreboding  Dartmoor  Gaol  during  the 
War  of  1 8 1 2  illustrated  their  emergent  prestige, 
self-reliance,  and  even  national  pride.  There, 
African  American  prisoners  of  war,  although 
remanded  to  separate  quarters,  established  their 
own  self-rule  government.  From  their  unique 
position,  these  black  detainees  displayed  their 
own  brand  of  patriotism  before  their  British 
captors,  and  they  joined  the  white  inmates  in 
sports,  gambling,  evangelical  religious  services, 
trading  at  the  prison  market,  theatrical  produc¬ 
tions,  storytelling,  and  dancing.  Peace  brought 
release  to  the  remaining  Dartmoor  prisoners  in 
1 8 1 5,  a  time  that  Bolster  shows  also  marked  the 
apex  of  African  American  maritime  prominence. 
Almost  twenty  percent  of  American  seamen  were 
black,  and  some  black  seamen  commanded 
vessels  with  all  black  crews.  These  mariners 
acted  as  communicators,  circulating  reports  of 
slave  resistance,  and  influencing  the  evolving 
American  abolitionist  movement.  They  had 
become  envied  figures  within  both  free  and  slave 
communities  in  the  United  States.  Paradoxically, 
as  Bolster  notes,  seafaring  also  “drew  away 
many  of  the  best  and  brightest  young  men  just  as 
free  black  communities  were  trying  to  establish 
themselves”  (page  159). 

Status  and  work  opportunities  for  black 
mariners  declined  from  the  1820s  onward,  with 


ramifications  throughout  the  African  American 
community.  Bolster  cites  a  multitude  of  causes 
for  this  regression.  In  Southern  coastal  states, 
fears  of  subversion  from  free  black  seamen, 
particularly  after  the  Denmark  Vesey  Plot  (1 822) 
and  David  Walker’s  inflammatory  Appeal  to  the 
Colored  Citizens  of  the  World  (1829),  provided 
“Negro  Seamen’s  Acts”  through  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  free  black  seamen  were  incarcerated 
during  southern  port  calls.  A  concurrent  upsurge 
in  racism  through  the  United  States  also  had 
adverse  effects  for  African  American  seamen. 
Furthermore,  with  a  pronounced  growth  in 
European  immigration,  increasing  class  stratifi¬ 
cation  within  American  society,  and  the  shift  in 
hiring  responsibilities  from  owners  or  ship 
captains  to  unsavory,  often  biased  “crimps,”  men 
of  color  found  themselves  increasingly  edged  out 
of  the  maritime  job  market.  Western  expansion 
offering  attractive  homesteading  opportunities, 
industrialization,  and  technological  changes  such 
as  petroleum  discoveries  that  reduced  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  serve  on  whaling  ships,  were  additional 
factors  leading  to  the  demise  of  black  maritime 
culture  and  the  formal  establishment  of  Jim 
Crow  shipboard  practices. 

This  book  stands  out  within  the  growing 
number  of  published  works  concerning  African 
American  history.  Professor  Bolster  displays  a 
superb  knowledge  of  nautical  practices  and 
maritime  life,  and  provides  an  extraordinary  list 
of  primary  and  secondary  sources,  including 
personal  narratives.  Perhaps  some  mention  might 
have  been  made  of  the  small  but  noticeable 
number  of  black  mariners  imprisoned  in  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  gaols  in  Britain,  or  African  Ameri¬ 
can  seamen’s  combat  activities  on  armed  vessels, 
but  these  are  very  minor  suggestions.  Professor 
Bolster’s  distinguished  historical  study  has 
clearly  opened  welcome  new  vistas. 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago 
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Alexander  Dalrymple,  An  Account  of  the 
Discoveries  made  in  the  South  Pacifick 
Ocean,  First  Printed  in  1767  (Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia:  Hordern  House  Rare  Books  Pty.,  77 
Victoria  Street,  Sydney  2011,  for  the  Austra¬ 
lian  National  Maritime  Museum,  1996).  103 
pages,  illustrations.  Deluxe  edition  ISBN  1- 
875567-15-1.  Regular  edition  ISBN  1- 
875567-13-5. 

Sailor,  cartographer,  visionary,  and  imperial 
“fixer,”  the  amazing  Scot,  Alexander  Dalrymple, 
bestrode  the  geographical  world  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century  like  a  colossus.  His  impact  on 
the  European  world  of  scientific  inquiry  was 
extensive,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  British  discov¬ 
eries  in  the  South  Pacific  was  equally  remark¬ 
able,  for  it  was  he  who  would  have  hoped  to 
command  the  barque  Endeavour  on  that  famous 
first  voyage  of  James  Cook  to  the  Society  Islands 
with  the  purpose  of  observing  the  Transit  of 
Venus. 

The  father  of  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Dal¬ 
rymple  was  also  an  assiduous  student  of  history 
—  and  the  voyages  and  reports  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  This  work  is  a  reprinting  of  the  1767  Lon¬ 
don  edition.  It  is  Number  Three  in  the  Australian 
Maritime  Series,  and  represents  a  fruitful  part¬ 
nership  between  a  superb  publisher  and  an  ener¬ 
getic  museum.  Dr.  Kevin  Foster,  Director  of  the 
Australian  National  Maritime  Museum,  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  better  establish  Dalrymple’s  rightful 
place  in  Australian  maritime  history.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  admirably.  Dr.  Andrew  Cook,  Dalrymple 
authority,  provides  a  learned  treatise  on  Dalrym¬ 
ple  which  is  likely  to  be  unsurpassed  as  a  model 
introduction  to  this  useful,  handsome  book. 

Barry  Gough 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
Waterloo,  Ontario 


JOSEPH  A.  Whitehorne,  The  Battle  of  Balti¬ 
more:  1814  (Baltimore:  Nautical  and  Avia¬ 


tion  Publishing  Company  of  America,  1997). 
262  pages,  illustrations,  bibliography,  appen¬ 
dices,  index.  $24.95. 

The  Battle  of  Baltimore  returns  once  again  to 
the  shores  of  the  Patapsco  River  in  Lt.  Colonel 
Whitehorne’s  new  literary  endeavor  The  Battle 
of  Baltimore:  1814.  This  is  Nautical  and  Avia¬ 
tion  Publishing  Company  of  America’s  third 
book  on  the  War  of  1812.  Whitehorne’s  previous 
While  Washington  Burned:  The  Battle  of  Fort 
Erie:  1814  is  a  preamble  and  companion  history 
to  the  Chesapeake  campaign. 

As  a  historian  for  the  past  eighteen  years  on 
the  ramparts  of  Fort  McHenry,  where  the  British 
fiery  bombardment  inspired  “The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,”  I  found  in  this  book  new  insights  into 
the  Chesapeake  campaign  and  that  “nest  of 
pirates”  Baltimore.  The  year  is  1814,  the  third 
year  of  the  War  of  1812.  In  late  August,  our 
nation’s  capital  lay  in  a  fiery  glow  that  could  be 
seen  in  Baltimore.  It  seemed  as  if  the  young 
American  maritime  republic  was  finished.  In  a 
sweeping  review  of  the  political  and  military 
intrigue  that  led  to  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war, 
Whitehorne  provides  a  renewal  of  this  most 
climactic  maritime  victory  at  Baltimore.  It 
signaled  the  end  of  the  war  on  the  Chesapeake, 
and  within  four  months  the  end  of  the  war  in 
America.  Decius  Wadsworth,  Chief  of  Ordnance 
Department  in  1814,  concluded  after  the  war: 
“Hereafter,  we  can  look  confidently  in  the  Face 
of  any  Nation  which  may  feel  a  disposition  to 
trample  on  our  rights.”  Hezekiah  Niles,  the 
Baltimore  editor  and  publisher  of  Niles  ’  Weekly 
Register,  America’s  foremost  contemporary 
chronicler  of  the  war,  would  also  be  pleased.  As 
the  defenders  of  1814  would  say  if  they  were  to 
read  the  book  that  chronicled  their  achievements 
—  “Huzza!  —  Colonel  Whitehorne!” 

Scott  S. Sheads 
Fort  McHenry  National  Monument 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Andrew  Gordon,  The  Rules  of  the  Game: 
Jutland  and  British  Naval  Command  (Anna¬ 
polis:  Naval  Institute  Press,  1996).  708 
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pages,  40  illustrations,  24  maps,  4  drawings, 

notes,  source  references,  index.  Hardcover. 
ISBN  1-55750-71 8-X.  $48.95. 

The  two  main  events  examined  by  The  Rules 
of  the  Game  are  the  sinking  of  the  flagship  of  the 
British  Mediterranean  Fleet,  the  battleship 
Victoria,  in  1893  after  her  collision  with  a  con¬ 
sort,  and  the  battle  of  Jutland,  an  engagement 
between  the  British  and  German  battle  fleets  in 
1916.  The  Victoria  disaster  killed  and  discred¬ 
ited  the  commanding  admiral,  Sir  George  Tryon, 
the  inventor  of  a  flexible  system  of  tactics  that 
relied  more  on  the  initiative  of  subordinates  and 
less  on  centralized  control  through  inherently 
unwieldy  methods  of  signaling.  A  number  of 
British  failures  in  command  at  the  battle  of 
Jutland  were  caused  by  the  rigidity  of  British 
tactical  doctrine,  inability  of  subordinate  com¬ 
manders  to  act  without  orders,  and  confusion 
caused  by  communication  errors.  For  Gordon, 
the  relationship  between  the  two  occurrences 
was  one  of  cause  and  effect:  had  Tryon  survived 
his  tenure  of  command  without  mishap,  and 
managed  “to  instill  his  action-principles  into  the 
service  as  a  whole,  who  can  doubt  that  the  Jut¬ 
land  generation  of  flag-officers  would  have  been 
better  prepared  for  the  surprises  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  battle?  —  indeed  in  some  cases  different 
men  might  have  reached  the  top”  (page  399). 

The  presentation  of  this  proposition  in  the 
form  of  a  rhetorical  question  indicates  its  prob¬ 
lematical  character.  In  any  case,  the  strength  of 
the  book  does  not  lie  in  the  integrity  of  its  cen¬ 
tral  logic.  This  is  because  Gordon  uses  his  two 
main  events  as  the  hooks  upon  which  to  hang  a 
remarkable  tapestry  of  psychological,  social, 
cultural,  technical,  and  institutional  observation 
about  the  leadership  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 
This  “portrait  of  an  age”  was  produced  from  a 
broad  surveillance  of  primary  and  secondary 
sources  and  the  deployment  of  insights  derived 
from  his  personal  experience  of  academic  and 
naval  organizations,  and  Norman  Dixon’s  On  the 
Psychology  of  Military  Incompetence.  Not  all  of 
Gordon’s  illustrations  are  apropos.  Discussions 
of  certain  technical  issues,  such  as  naval  gunnery 
and  warship  design,  and  policy  contexts  betray 


inaccurate  comprehension  of  secondary  material. 
These  hardly  matter.  The  overall  effect  remains 
convincing  and  fascinating:  a  depiction  of  real 
people  and  their  relationships  within  a  large  and 
complex  organization  and  social  milieu  over  a 
quarter  century. 

Gordon’s  explication  of  the  two  main  events 
are  narrative  and  analytical  achievements  of  a 
high  order  —  the  hooks,  in  other  words,  are  fully 
up  to  the  task  of  bearing  the  weight  of  the  tapes¬ 
try.  A  practitioner’s  understanding  of  seaman¬ 
ship  and  navigation,  studied  knowledge  of  sig¬ 
naling  and  its  history,  firm  command  of  the 
anecdote  make  his  accounts  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Victoria  and  the  battle  of  Jutland  comprehensible 
and  compelling.  In  both  cases,  Gordon  achieves 
a  degree  of  verisimilitude  about  human  affairs 
that  surpass  all  previous  work  on  the  subject. 

What  is  less  satisfying  is  the  use  to  which  the 
combination  of  histoire  totale  and  petite  histoire 
are  put.  Both  are  made  the  basis  for  discussion  of 
the  tendency  of  all  military  organizations  during 
long  periods  of  peace  to  develop  rigid  doctrine 
and  favor  the  promotion  of  those  with  command 
personae  that  are  prone  to  fail  under  war  condi¬ 
tions.  The  existence  of  this  phenomenon  com¬ 
ports  with  common  sense  and  common  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  dynamics  of  hierarchical  organiza¬ 
tions,  civilian  as  well  as  military.  Gordon’s 
examination  of  this  matter  in  his  last  chapter  is 
instructive  and  amusing,  and  his  catalogue  of 
“blinding  glimpses  of  the  obvious”  (page  579)  is 
consistent  with  his  previous  broad  depiction  of 
the  politics  and  culture  of  British  naval  officers. 
While  Gordon’s  general  account  of  naval  politics 
and  culture  and  particular  analysis  of  the  Victo¬ 
ria  disaster  plausibly  support  his  conclusions, 
the  attribution  of  British  leadership  shortcomings 
at  Jutland  primarily  to  socio-psychological 
factors  is  dangerously  reductionist. 

It  is  undeniable  that  a  mix  of  sociology, 
personality,  and  culture  affected  the  character  of 
the  Royal  Navy’s  leadership  and  thus  the  quality 
of  its  operational  decision  making  during  the 
First  World  War.  However,  many  other  large 
forces  that  shaped  command  mindsets  were  also 
at  work  between  1893  and  1916:  severe  short¬ 
ages  of  officers  (with  a  consequent  lowering  in 
standards)  caused  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
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Navy;  the  replacement  of  the  simple  line  of 
battle  with  a  numerically  much  larger  and  com¬ 
plex  combined  arms  force  (cruisers  and  flotilla 
as  well  as  battleships)  that  was  harder  to  control; 
continuous  changes  in  weapons  performance  that 
disrupted  the  formulation  and  assimilation  of 
doctrine;  the  politicization  of  the  officer  corps 
caused  by  bitter  internal  power  struggles  and  the 
pointed  attention  of  press  and  parliament;  a  shift 
in  the  most  likely  main  enemy  that  transformed 
strategic  mission;  intelligence  assessments  of  the 
tactical  intentions  of  prospective  opponents; 
fundamental  alterations  in  the  relationship  of  fire 
and  movement  introduced  by  increases  in  the 
effective  range  of  naval  artillery;  and  financial 
shortages  that  interfered  with  both  the  amount 
and  realism  of  tactical  experiment,  to  name  other 
factors  that  are  either  ignored  altogether  or  not 
given  their  due. 

Gordon’s  assessment  of  British  naval  com¬ 
mand  at  Jutland  is  thus  incomplete  and  seriously 
so,  and  the  relationship  of  his  case  study  to  his 
conclusions  is  thus  weaker  than  it  appears.  The 
chapters  on  Jutland  may  still  serve  as  illustrative 
to  a  degree  of  the  negative  effects  of  a  corrupted 
promotion  process  and  doctrinal  error.  These 
issues,  judging  from  recent  articles  in  naval 
professional  journals,  are  of  great  concern,  and 
for  good  reason.  However,  sound  practical 
history  is  a  matter  of  rigor  as  well  as  relevance. 
A  comprehensive  examination  of  the  factors 
affecting  the  choice  and  attitudes  of  British  naval 
leadership  during  the  quarter  century  that  pre¬ 
ceded  Jutland  might  have  yielded  more  than  the 
moral  tale  and  list  of  general  cautions  Gordon 
provides.  Such  a  study,  as  a  historical  analysis 
and  analytical  phenomenon,  could  have  informed 
critical  discussions  of  the  manifold  particular 
aspects  of  present  day  naval  officer  selection  and 
no  less  importantly,  education  in  its  basic,  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  continuing  forms. 

The  foregoing  critique  notwithstanding,  The 
Rules  of  the  Game  is  a  marvelous  work.  Al¬ 
though  Gordon  may  have  driven  the  star  of  his 
team  of  historical  dogs  to  jump  through  one 
social  scientific  hoop  too  many,  the  program  in 
its  entirety  still  dazzles.  The  unconventional 
breaking  of  chronology  should  not  work,  but 
does  so  brilliantly.  If  a  few  sentences  sound 


better  than  they  make  sense,  the  causes  are 
welcome  —  enthusiasm  and  a  desire  to  avoid 
dead  academic  prose.  Policy  historians  have 
almost  universally  ignored  the  sociology  of 
navies;  Gordon’s  treatment  opens  up  a  new  and 
rich  frontier  of  inquiry.  Command,  tactics, 
doctrine,  and  signaling  are  of  fundamental 
importance  to  the  understanding  of  how  navies 
fight  —  Gordon’s  contributions  here  are  original 
and  substantial,  and  suggest  that  practically  all 
previous  operational  naval  histories  suffer  from 
significant  analytical  shortcomings.  Casual 
readers  will  be  diverted,  serious  ones  informed 
as  well  as  entertained,  and  scholarly  experts 
admonished  with  the  example  of  a  book  that 
embodies  a  rare  combination  of  major  substance 
and  easy  accessibility. 

Jon  Sumida 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland 


ANDREW  Faltum,  The  Essex  Aircraft  Carriers 
(Baltimore:  Nautical  and  Aviation  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  America,  1996).  216  pages, 
photographs,  diagrams,  maps,  notes,  appen¬ 
dices,  glossary,  bibliography,  index.  ISBN  1- 
877853-26-7.  $39.95. 

Essex  class  carriers  were  arguably  the  most 
famous  US  naval  vessels  of  World  War  II.  Their 
remarkable  careers  continued  through  the  Korean 
War,  into  the  Vietnam  War  and  beyond,  a  long 
service  life  considering  the  vast  changes  in 
aircraft  technology,  changes  which  directly 
affected  these  ships.  Much  has  been  written 
about  these  carriers,  both  from  operational  and 
design  standpoints.  One  of  the  latest  books  to 
describe  these  vessels  is  Andrew  Faltum’s  The 
Essex  Aircraft  Carriers. 

Faltum’s  format  is  conventional.  Following 
an  introduction  on  early  carrier  designs,  there  is 
a  chapter  on  the  design  of  these  carriers;  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  specific  portions  of  the  ships;  chapters  on 
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building  them,  their  aircraft  and  aircrews,  and 
flight  and  shipboard  operations.  The  main  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book  concerns  combat  operations, 
primarily  of  World  War  II  but  also  Korea  and 
Vietnam.  Other  chapters  describe  modifications 
done  to  upgrade  carriers,  such  as  the  addition  of 
angled  decks,  and  other  topics  such  as  the  use  of 
ships  as  recovery  vessels  for  the  Mercury  and 
Apollo  space  missions.  The  final  chapter,  just 
three  pages,  describes  the  final  disposition  of 
several  of  the  carriers,  notably  Yorktown,  In¬ 
trepid,  and  Lexington.  Four  appendices,  one  on 
ship  data,  a  second  on  brief  histories  of  individ¬ 
ual  ships,  a  third  on  aircraft  data,  and  a  final  one 
on  camouflage  patterns  worn  by  the  vessels, 
complete  the  book. 

The  line  drawings  on  the  endpapers  and  of 
the  various  camouflage  measures  are  very  well 
done.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  photos, 
most  of  which  come  out  gray  and  somewhat 
grainy.  The  contrast  in  many  of  them  is  very 
poor,  causing  much  detail  to  be  lost.  What  is  also 
surprising  is  that  there  are  no  detail  shots  of 
various  portions  of  these  vessels  to  correspond  to 
the  written  descriptions  of  these  sections  in  the 
chapter  on  the  “Anatomy  of  an  Aircraft  Carrier.” 
Such  pictures  would  have  enhanced  the  book 
greatly. 

There  are  a  few  errors  in  the  book,  but  none 
serious  enough  to  be  of  great  concern.  However, 
the  book’s  briefness  (less  than  160  pages  of  text, 
not  counting  the  appendices)  mitigates  against  it 
being  a  very  useful  book.  Norman  Friedman’s 
U.S.  Aircraft  Carriers  (Naval  Institute  Press, 
1983)  provides  a  much  more  thorough  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  class’  design  as  well  as  operational 
history.  The  section  on  combat  operations  con¬ 
sists  of  not  much  more  than  potted  histories  of 
the  various  naval  actions  in  the  Pacific.  Andrew 
Faltum,  however,  cannot  be  faulted  for  this. 
From  late  1943  on,  the  naval  war  in  the  Pacific 
was  really  a  story  of  the  Essex  carriers  in  action. 
It  took  S.  E.  Morrison  several  volumes  to  de¬ 
scribe  these  actions,  space  that  Faltum  does  not 
have. 

The  Essex  Aircraft  Carriers  could  have  been 
a  better  book  if  Mr.  Faltum  had  delved  more 
deeply  into  the  design  development  of  these 
important  ships,  as  well  as  described  more 


completely  their  “anatomy”  and  construction.  As 
it  stands  now,  The  Essex  Aircraft  Carriers  is  a 
nice  introduction  to  these  ships,  but  is  not  an 
essential  addition  to  one’s  library. 

William  T.  Y’Blood 
Air  Force  History  Support  Office 
Washington,  DC 

Fraser  McKee  and  Robert  Darlington,  The 
Canadian  Naval  Chronicle  1939-1945:  The 
Successes  and  Losses  of  the  Canadian  Navy 
in  World  War  II  (Vanwell  Publishing,  Ltd: 
St.  Catherines,  Ontario,  1996)  272  pages, 
photographs,  tables,  indices,  bibliography. 
Cloth,  lOW  x  VA".  ISBN  1-55125-032-2. 
$39.95  Canadian. 

In  1939,  on  the  eve  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  (RCN)  was  one 
of  the  world’s  smallest  combatant  fleets;  by 
1945,  it  was  one  of  the  world’s  largest.  However, 
few  people  are  aware  of  its  role  in  this  titanic 
struggle.  This  is  in  part  because  the  vast  majority 
of  its  sailors  toiled  in  smaller,  less  glamourous 
warships.  This  aptly-titled  volume  addresses  this 
shortcoming,  by  chronicling  the  RCN’s  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures.  Fraser  McKee  needs  no 
introduction  to  students  of  the  Canadian  Navy, 
and  in  this  work  he  has  teamed  up  with  another 
RCN  veteran,  Robert  Darlington. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  six  chapters  of 
disparate  lengths,  each  of  which  is  based  on  a 
particular  war  year.  Surprisingly,  the  text  begins 
with  1940  and  concludes  with  1945.  Apparently, 
there  were  no  successes  or  losses  of  note  in 
1939,  and  this  clearly  highlights  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  this  approach.  The  authors  have 
added  a  list  of  photo  credits,  along  with  eight 
very  informative  tables.  One  of  tne  latter  lists  the 
successes  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force 
against  Donitz’  dreaded  gray  wolves.  Others 
briefly  summarize  the  information  presented  in 
the  book,  or  add  other  information,  such  as 
Canadian  merchant  ships  lost  as  a  result  of 
enemy  action.  The  authors  have  also  included 
four  separate  and  clearly  defined  indices.  In 
addition,  this  work  features  a  detailed  bibliogra- 
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phy  as  well  as  a  useful  combined  glossary  and 
abbreviations  list. 

Each  of  the  sixty-four  entries,  or  chapters  of 
the  book,  is  supported  by  a  selected  bibliography 
and  one  or  more  photographs  of  the  ships,  and 
sometimes  individuals,  involved  in  that  action. 
For  the  most  part,  the  pictures  are  properly 
identified  —  one  notable  exception  being  the 
identification  of  HMS  Revenge  as  the  HMCS 
Revenge.  As  the  subtitle  suggests,  all  the  losses 
suffered  by  the  RCN  —  whatever  the  cause  — 
and  its  successes  are  listed  in  strict  chronological 
order.  The  authors  have  resolved  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  intrigued  researchers.  These 
include  the  identity  of  some  submarines  that  the 
RCN  destroyed,  as  well  as  determining  the  credit 
for  some  sinkings.  All  the  major  entries  list  the 
names  of  the  RCN  personnel  lost  in  that  action. 

For  the  most  part,  the  entries  are  well  writ¬ 
ten,  carefully  researched,  and  succinct.  It  appears 
that  no  loss  was  too  small  to  be  included,  e.g., 
the  loss  of  the  armed  yachts  HMCS  Otter  and 
Raccoon  are  discussed.  The  authors  also  detail 
the  many  ships  lost  in  collisions  with  supposedly 
friendly  ships.  For  example,  the  first  entry 
discusses  the  fate  of  HMCS  Ypres,  a  gate  vessel 
in  Halifax  Harbor,  which  was  accidentally 
rammed  by  HMS  Revenge  in  May  1940.  The 
authors  also  detail  the  special  “welcome”  af¬ 
forded  to  this  battleship  when  she  returned  to 
Halifax.  They  also  argue  that  the  RCN  suffered 
from  a  dramatic  drop  in  efficiency  during  the 
final  months  of  the  war.  Their  speculation  that 
the  tragic  losses  of  1945  were  due  to  the  growing 
sense  of  victory  is  certainly  plausible.  One  hopes 
that  this  lesson  will  never  have  to  be  relearned. 

Although  this  work  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
reference  work  on  all  aspects  of  the  role  of 
Canada’s  navy  in  World  War  II,  the  lack  of  a 
good  introduction  to  her  naval  policy  and  history 
is  unfortunate.  This  failure  is  all  the  more  disap¬ 
pointing  because  the  reader  has  no  idea  of  why 
the  RCN  had  so  few  successes  in  1939-1940. 
McKee  and  Darlington  do  not  directly  compare 
the  successes  of  the  RCN  with  those  of  its  major 
allies,  but  they  do  offer  a  table  which  clearly 
shows  the  high  degree  of  international  teamwork 
that  marked  the  Allied  success  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Atlantic.  However,  they  do  provide  us  with 


some  interesting  nuggets  of  information,  includ¬ 
ing  the  round-about  way  through  which  the  RCN 
procured  some  American  yachts  that  it  outfitted 
as  patrol  vessels. 

This  work  should  be  an  invaluable  addition 
to  the  library  of  anyone  with  a  strong  interest  in 
either  the  history  of  the  RCN  or  the  Battle  of  the 
Atlantic  in  World  War  II. 

Peter  K.  H.  Mispelkamp 
Pointe  Claire,  Ontario 
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Jenny  Sarrazin  and  Andre  van  Holk,  Schop- 
per  und  Zillen:  Eine  Einfithrung  in  den 
traditionellen  Holzschiffbau  im  Gebiet  der 
deutschen  Donau  (Hamburg:  Ernst  Kabel 
Verlag  and  Bremerhaven,  Deutsches  Schif- 
fahrtsmuseum,  1996).  205  pages,  illustra¬ 
tions,  bibliography.  ISBN  3-8225-0334-7. 
DM  98. 

On  the  upper  Danube  in  Bavaria  between 
Ulm  and  Passau  (roughly),  there  exists  a  long 
tradition  of  the  construction  and  use  for  fishing 
and  transportation  of  flat-bottomed  wooden 
boats  of  various  sizes.  This  oversized,  well- 
illustrated  (in  black-and-white),  and  scholarly 
volume  traces  the  history,  construction,  and  use 
of  such  vessels  both  past  and  present.  Many 
forms  of  zille ,  as  they  are  called,  are  illustrated 
both  in  historic  photographs  and  plans  ( schopper 
is  a  dialect  word  for  their  builders).  Although 
certainly  a  study  in  German  maritime  history 
(the  text  is  in  German  throughout),  this  book 
should  interest  the  small-boat  enthusiast  as  well. 
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JOHN  Hattendorf,  ED.,  Maritime  History, 
Volume  2:  The  Eighteenth  Century  and  the 
Classic  Age  of  Sail  (Malabar,  FL:  Krieger 
Publishing,  1997).  xvi  +  304  pages,  index, 
illustrations.  Hardcover.  ISBN  1  -57524-007- 
6.  Paper.  ISBN  0-89464-944-2. 

The  second  volume  in  this  fine  series  is 
based  upon  a  summer  institute  held  at  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  in  August  1993.  The  work 
is  divided  into  twenty-four  chapters  in  four  parts. 
In  Part  I,  Glyndwr  Williams  considers  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Pacific  from  several  viewpoints.  Karel 
Davids  and  Willem  F.  J.  Morzer  Bruyns  in  the 
following  eight  chapters  treat  various  aspects  of 
the  science  and  practice  of  navigation.  In  Part 
III,  Daniel  Baugh  and  N.  A.  M.  Rodger  outline 
“the  struggle  for  empire”  through  the  era,  with 
one  additional  chapter  by  Benjamin  Labaree  on 
American  colonial  commerce.  The  final  part  is 
something  of  a  catch-all,  with  four  chapters  by 
R.  J.  B.  Knight  on  the  economic,  technological, 
and  naval  legacies  of  the  empire.  Thomas  Phil- 
brick,  in  the  final  selection,  adds  the  dimension 
of  “romanticism  and  the  literature  of  the  sea.” 


Greg  Kennedy  and  Keith  Neilson,  eds.,  Far- 
Flung  Lines:  Essays  on  Imperial  Defence  in 
Honour  of  Donald  Mackenzie  Schurman 
(London  and  Portland,  OR:  Frank  Cass, 
1996).  228  pages,  bibliography.  Hardcover. 
ISBN  0-7146-4683-0.  Paper.  ISBN  0-7146- 
4219-9.  $22.50. 

Donald  Schurman  has  influenced  many 
historians  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  from  his 
posts  at  Canada’s  Queen’s  University  and  Royal 
Military  College  since  his  first  major  book,  The 
Education  of  a  Navy:  The  Development  of  British 
Naval  Strategic  Thought,  1867-1914  (1965). 
This  collection  of  eight  essays  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  a  distinguished  scholar  of  imperial  defense 
(among  other  subjects).  Karl  Revells  discusses 
the  Crimean  era,  while  John  Beeler  takes  on  the 
following  half  century  to  1905.  Nicholas  Lam¬ 
bert  studies  the  Pacific  in  1909-1914,  and  David 
French  the  empire  and  USA  in  British  1917 


strategy.  Keith  Neilson  focuses  upon  the  Middle 
East  and  India,  1914—1918,  John  Ferris  on  the 
“last  decade  of  British  maritime  supremacy, 
1919-1929,”  and  Orest  Babij  continues  the  story 
from  1928  to  1934.  Greg  Kennedy  concludes 
with  a  “snapshot”  of  imperial  defense  in  the  Far 
East  in  1935.  None  of  these  papers  has  appar¬ 
ently  been  published  previously;  each  is  supplied 
with  appropriate  citations.  Taken  all  together, 
this  is  an  important  work  for  those  concerned 
with  the  role  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  the  widest 
imperial  context  over  the  years  1854-1935. 

Philip  Kaplan  and  Jack  Currie,  Wolfpack:  U- 
Boats  at  War,  1939-1945  (Annapolis:  Naval 
Institute  Press,  1997).  240  pages,  index, 
bibliography,  115  color  illustrations,  130 
black-and-white  illustrations.  ISBN  1- 
55750-855-0.  $34.95. 

✓ 

The  dust  jacket  of  this  slightly  oversized 
(10"  x  10")  book  makes  the  claim,  no  doubt 
correct,  that  it.  is  the  “first  major  colour-illus¬ 
trated  book  to  capture  life  on  board  a  U-boat.”  It 
is  certainly  an  interesting  collection,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  appropriate  text,  and  indeed  some  of  the 
photographs  are  as  evocative  as  scenes  from  Das 
Boot.  On  the  other  hand,  despite  what  was  clear¬ 
ly  a  major  piece  of  research,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  corpus  of  such  material  is  simply  not 
that  vast.  The  result  is  that  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  illustrations  are  of  paintings  (some 
most  handsome),  posters,  dockside  scenes  — 
past  and  present  —  and  other  supplemental 
material.  Ironically,  moss  seems  to  be  growing 
out  of  the  concrete  bunkers  at  Bordeaux  in  a 
1996  photo  (page  14)  —  but  the  unintended 
concrete  monument  still  stands  to  the  men  of  the 
Ubootwaffe.  Despite  its  limitations,  this  is  an 
unusual  collection  which  will  appeal  to  more 
than  just  the  submarine  specialist. 

Briton  C.  Busch 
Colgate  College 
Hamilton,  New  York 
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States,  United 
Sucre,  Mariscal 
Turk,  Grand 
Victory,  Mandan 
Viskorf  Groene 
Walvis,  Vergulde 
Washington,  Lady 
Willebrordus,  St. 
Witch,  Water 
Zierikzee,  Stad 
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For  Readers  with  Sharp  Eyes 

Our  Neptune  stock  is  on  sale. 
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3 

1943 

X 

4 

1944 

X 

X 

5 

1945 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

1946 

X 

X 

8 

1948 

X 

9 

1949 

X 

10 

1950 

x  _ 

12 

1952 

X 

13 

1953 

X 

14 

1954 

X 

X 

16 

1956 

X 

X 

17 

1957 

X 

X 

18 

1958 

X 

X 

X 

19 

1959 

X 

X 

X 

20 

1960 

X 

X 

21 

1961 

X 

X 

22 

1962 

X 

23 

1963 

X 

X 

X 

X 

24 

1964 

X 

X 

26 

1966 

X 

X 

X 

28 

1968 

X 

X 

29 

1969 

X 

X 

31 

1971 

X 

X 

X 

X 

32 

1972 

X 

X 

X 

X 

33 

1973 

X 

X 

X 

X 

34 

1974 

X 

X 

X 

X 

35 

1975 

X 

X 

X 

X 

36 

1976 

X 

X 

X 

X 

37 

1977 

X 

X 

X 

X 

38 

1978 

X 

X 

X 

X 

39 

1979 

X 

X 

X 

X 

40 

1980 

X 

X 

X 

X 

41 

1981 

X 

X 

X 

X 

42 

1982 

X 

X 

X 

43 

1983 

X 

X 

X 

44 

1984 

X 

X 

45 

1985 

X 

X 

X 

X 

46 

1986 

X 

X 

X 

X 

47 

1987 

X 

X 

X 

48 

1988 

X 

X 

X 

X 

49 

1989 

X 

X 

50 

1990 

X 

X 

X 

X 

51 

1991 

X 

X 

X 

X 

52 

1992 

X 

X 

X 

53 

1993 

X 

X 

X 

54 

1994 

X 

X 

X 

X 

55 

1995 

X 

X 

X 

X 

56 

1996 

X 

X 

X 

X 

57 

1997 

X 

X 

X 

For  readers  unfamiliar  with  Neptune  Pictorial  Supplements, 
they  fittingly  are  described  as  "best  of  The  Neptune's  maritime 
art  and  photography."  Clarity  and  detail  of  these  black  and 
white  reproductions  are  superb.  These  collectors'  items  make 
wonderful  gifts! 


Year 

Number 

Title 

1959 

1 

American  Clipper  Ship  Prints  by  the 
Curriers 

1960 

2 

Antoine  Roux  Sketch  Books 

1964 

6 

The  Francis  Lee  Higginson  Collection  of 
Steamships 

1965 

7 

A  Selection  of  Marine  Paintings  by  Fitz 
Hugh  Lane,  1804-1865 

1968 

10 

Penobscot  Marine  Museum,  Searsport, 
Maine 

1969 

11 

A  Selection  of  Paintings  by  Robert  Salmon, 

1 9th  Century  Marine  Artist 

1970 

12 

Early  Yachting  Photographs  of  Henry  G. 
Peabody  and  Willard  B.  Jackson 

1971 

13 

Life  Between  Decks  Under  Sail 

1972 

14 

Marine  Paintings  of  Michele  Felice  Come 
(1752-1845) 

1973 

15 

Photographs  of  Whaling  Vessels 

1975 

17 

Instruments  of  Navigation 

1976 

18 

Marine  Paintings  of  John  Faunce  Leavitt 

1977 

19 

The  Art  of  the  Shipcarver  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem 

1978 

20 

Marine  Paintings  of  William  Henry 
Luscomb  and  Benjamin  Franklin  West  of 
Salem 

The  available  issues  are  on  a  first  come/first  serve  basis, 
well  below  the  usual  price  of  $10.00  per  copy  of  The 
Neptune  and  $5.00  for  each  Supplement. 

Single  copies: 

Neptune :  $  6.00 

Supplement:  $  4.00 

Four  copies: 

Neptune :  $19.00 

Supplements:  $15.00 

More  than  four  copies: 

Neptune:  $4.50  each 

Supplements:  $  3.50  each 

Some  copies  are  in  very  limited  supply.  Shipping  is 
additional;  add  $1.50  for  first  copy,  $.50  for  each 
additional  copy.  Make  check  payable  to  Peabody 
Essex  Museum;  include  shipping.  Payment  must  be 
in  US  dollars,  drawn  on  a  US  bank,  or  by  Visa, 
AmEx,  MasterCard.  Include  card  number,  expiration 
date,  and  signature.  Send  orders  to:  American 
Neptune ,  Publications  Department,  Peabody  Essex 
Museum,  East  India  Square,  Salem,  MA  01970- 
3783.  Phone:  (978)  745-1876,  ext.  3172;  e-mail 
dori_phillips@pem.org. 
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Salem,  Mass.  J.  W.  Hill  Del.  J.  H.  Colon  lith.  Published  by  Smith  Brothers  &  Co. . . .  1854 


American  Town  Views  and  Marine  Prints 

Bought  and  Sold 


We  have  a  fine  collection  of  American  marine  prints  and  views  of  New  England  port  cities. 
If  you  are  interested  in  American  prints,  your  interests  and  wants  are  eagerly  sought. 


S'Ae  OIL©  PRINT  SHOP 

‘Kenneth,  c\€.  Wetvman 

150  Lexington  Ave.  at  3 oth  St.,  c Veto  york ,  cAC^.  100/6 

Established  1898  ★  *  ★  ★  ★  ★  Tel:  (212)  683-3950 

Ninety-nine  years  experience  buying,  selling  and  building  American  art  collections. 


QUESTER  GALLERY 


Exceptional  Marine  Paintings  &  Ship  Models  •  36pg.  Color  Catalog  $12 
On  the  Green  /  EO.  Box  446N  Stonington,  CT  06378  Tel:  (860)  535-3( 


QUESTER  GALLERY 

4th  Annual 
Marine  Art  Sale 

January  9-  January  31 

At  The  Union  League  Club 
38  E.  37th  St.  /  Park  Ave. 

New  York  City  •  During  the 
Winter  Antiques  Show 


Over  100  Paintings  by  Prominent 
19th  &  20th  Marine  Artists.  Daily. 
Call  for  Further  information. 
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John  Stobart  ( British ,  b.  1929) 

“New  York:  The  HENRY  B.  HYDE 
Leaving  Pier  20,  East  River  in  1886 ” 
Signed,  oil  on  canvas,  52  x  92". 


